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EARLY SETTLEMENTS ON DELAWARE. 


In a Book of Dutch Records begunn the 19th dug. 1655. 

Tuesday the four and twentyeth of August 1655 The 
petition of Edmond Scarburgh being read to the board 
desiring that he may depart hence with his sloop and 
some negroes bought for Virginia after the collection of 
voices it is ordered 

The request is granted provided the petitioner give 
security to the value of five thousand pounds sterling 
that he shall neither directly nor indirectly runn into 
the south bay nor river and that his men do promise 
upon oath not to do the same nor to give any intelligence 
to any person on the sea oron Shoar dated as above 


{n the same Book 

Being delivered and read to the Board the petition of 
Claes Pieterse Smith wherein he sets forth that he the 
petitioner as well in the South river as inthis place has 
wrought for the service of the Honorable company 
since the year one thousand six hundred and fifty-four 
& furnished sundry things forwhich remains due to him for 
Balance the sum of Three hundred fifty six guildersand 
sixteen stivers as allso the payment or restitution of 
three/small fuzees desiring that he may receive payment 
of the same 

After collection of voices is joined for answer when 
the petitioner shall have proved the particulars and 
where he left the arms that were at his house when the 
Fortress Casimer was surrendered further notice will 
be taken of his request done in the Fortress amsterdam 
in New Netherland the 18th January 1656 


Copy of a paper amongst the ancient Dutch Records. 
Instructions to Colonel Nathaniel Vtie concerning the 

Dutch seated in Delaware Bay within his Lordshipps 

province 

That he made his Repair to the pretended govern- 
ment and people seated in Delaware Bay within his 
Lordshipps province without notice given to his Lord- 
shipps Lieutenant here and to require them to depart 
the province 

That in case he find oportunity he insinnate unto the 
people there seated that they do make application to 
his Lordshipps government they shall find good condi- 
tions according to the conditions granted to all commers 
into this province which I shall be made good unto them 
and that they shall have protection in their Lives Liber- 
ties and estates they shall bring with them signed 

PHILLIP CALVERT 

this paper has no date 
An answer to Capt Nathaniel Vtie by the Dutch govern- 

ment of the South River allso without dale 

Whereas at your request you appeared yesterday in 
the afternoon before our board and there read to us and 
produced before us certain instructions which your 
Honour says are passed by order of the Honourable Jo- 
sias ffendall Lieutenant of the Lord Baltimore but with- 
out day or date nor the place where written being sign- 
ed by Philip Calvert Secretary concerning the taking 

Voz. IV. 13 


: Possession of the Delaware Ray or the Settlement there 


In which beforementioned instructions it is merely said 
and alledged that this place is scituated in the said Lord 
Baltimores province and that therefore this government 
with their people should depart hence as soon as your 
honour should have notified the same here and your ho- 
nour has therewith further acquainted us that all the 
lands between thirty eight and fourty degrees from sea 
to sea East and West did belong to the said Lord Balti- 
more governeour of Maryland and that what had been in 
dispute concerning the same was lately again granted 
in old England telling this only without therewith pro- 
ducing or delivering unto us the required proofs as wee 
would also willingly have of the propositions made by 
you in writeing to prevent misunderstandings 

Your honour thereby intimates with words of more 
weight that in case of refusal of immediate departure to 
be unaccountable for the much innocent blood that by 
reason thereof might be spilled such proceedings and 
treatment appear to us unexpected and strange of Chris- 
tians of the same religion and neighbours of whom wee 
desired nor yet desire but the maintaining of good 
friendship and neighbourhood and to whom we have 
never giyen the least treatment of discontent There- 
fore wee yet desire the proofs heretofore requested of 
you or any extract thereof relating to the verification 
of your Honours Masters pretentions of the property and 
Limitts of these lands whether they be conquered by 
force of arms or obtained by titul of gifts as allso of what 
was lately or some small while ago concerning this af- 
fair done by the parliament in favor or in Justice to your 
honours master. 

Wee offer by these presents immediately to show 
what wee have obtained from their high and mightynes- 
ses the lords states general for the United Netherlands 
and lawfull transport or conveyance of the west india 
Company payment made and the possession of this place 

But if any misunderstanding might appear in the one 
or others allegations that the difference may be referred 
to the supream authority as the parliament and the 
High and mighty Lords states generall otherwise be- 
cause we are but new comers in these countries and 
therefore unacquainted with the circumstances of this 
affair or what may be found concerning the same in the 
publick officers of Record or otherwise. 

Doe refer ourselves to the proofs to be brought a- 
gainst the same to the generall of New Netherlands un. 
der whom wee resort 

ffurther concerning the second part of your honotirs 
said instructions that your honour should offer to some 
people and inhabitants here good conditions of agree. 
ment relating to plantations and commerce with the in- 
habitants of Maryland with promise of protection and 
larger Liberties which has been in some manner already 
done to those that by oath ‘are plighted to their Lords 
and masters and others considerable sumes indebted 
which are thereby seduced disqueted and leave their 
work begun hinders them and runn into ruin whereby 
the lords and masters are frustrated of their past dues 
and therefore are necessiated to protest against your 
honour and your masters as is done by these presents 
of all Damages prejudice and interests suffered or yet 
to suffer to recover the same in time and season where 
and as they shall advise 
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For the continuing of peace and quiet amongst the | rated West India Company Director Generall of New 
subjects of the publick of England and the high and | Netherland Curacoa Bonayro Aruba and the dependen- 
mightynesses the Lord States general We referr our-| cys of the same and the Honourable gentlemen of the 
selves to the articles of peace treaties and alliances made | councill To all who shall hear see or-read these pre- 
im the year one thousand six hundred and fifty-four on | sents greeting make known That wee have appointed 
the fifth of April under which resort all governments as} qualified and authorised as by these presents wee do 
well in america as in Europe and whereby they are | appoint qualifie and authorize Messrs. Augustine Heer- 
charged and recommended to commit no hurt hostillity | mans and Resolvent Waldron as our faithful envoyes to 
or injury against one another as by the sixteenth article | address themselves unto the honorable Josias Fendall 

Wee trust nevertheless that your Honour will be | Governour of Maryland and after the delivery of a copy 
pleased to consider all what relates to this affair not | of these presents and of our letter in a friendly and 
otherwise but as to maintain Equity and Justice neighbourly manner to desire of his honor the Restitu- 

Wee declare that we are in no manner of ways desi- | tion and Re-delivery of the servants as from time to 
rous to defend injustice but very readily meet with or | time and sincea year last past are fled out of the settle- 
yield to those that have most Right what surpasses or| ment of the high respectfull Lords governoyrs of the 
contradicts this and without reason is imposed on us | city of Amsterdam and consequently out of this pr» ince 
Wee refer ourselves to the supreme powers or other- | for Debts and other matters, and as wee are informed 
wise protest against all injuries as before &c for the most reside in his honours government the which 

It has been further advanced that to furnish a more | doing to assure his honour on our part that for the Con- 
peculiar answer to this affair that there be wrote to his | servation of good justice and neighbourly duty wee’l 
honour ‘the generall with all speed for which by the | doe the same with those that might desert unto us out 
Colonel! is allowed and granted the space of three | of his or other neighbouring governments. 
weeks or thereabouts at least till wee receive a Return| To the contrary in case his honour might take any 
or answer was signed J Alricks Alexander de Hinoyossa | exceptions delay or put of to these neighbourly offers 
Willem Beckman Jan Willemson Johan Crato Hendrick | and necessary affair to inform and make known to his 
Kip by order of the Honourable the Director and Coun- | bonour and councell and all those whom it may in any 
cil as also the Director Beckman and the Gentlemen | ways concern that we lege-talionis will be obliged to 
(scheepenen) aldermen In absence of the Secretary | publish and grant Liberty aboade free anes and Reces 
(was signed ) | to all planters servants bought servants negroes included 

G V SWIERINGEN _| that now or hereafter shali or will come to us out of his 
— honours government. 

An Extract out of the instructions to the Gentlemen Secondly our aforesaid commissioners and Envoyes 
Commissioners of the board of the Honourable direct- | "¢ to lay before the said Governor and his Councill 
or and council of New Netherland Mr. CorneKus Van | What has passed relating the arrival and coming of one 
Ruyven, secretary of the director and council Captain Colonll Nathaniel Vtie in the said settlement of New 
Martin Cregier, Ruling Burgomaster of this city of Amstel—endeavouring to subborn and induce the sub- 
Amsterdam guing to the Sonth River, dated the twen- | Jects of their high and mightynesses to sedition and 
ty-third of September, 1659. Rebellion against their lawful government and their own 

: des - nation further without any lawfull act order or qualifi- 
The Ninth Articte. | cation produced of any state prins parliament or govern. 

If the beforementioned Nathaniel Vtie bee it in per- | ment only on a contrived silly paper in the form of an 
son or by any body else might return for an answer on | instructions without time or place where and when 
his frivolous demand and no less frivolous signed promise | wrote nor by order of any state, prins parliament or gov- 
as is said to have been given him in writing the gentle- | ernment subscribed to demand and by refusall threat- 
men commissioners are to give unto him as being a spye | eneg with blood shedds the aforenamed forteress and 
and wholjy unqualified no answer until he first exhibits | settlement of New Amstel adding in case it was not 
a due qualification of a state parliament or lawfull estab- | willingly surrendered within three weeks to take and 
lish’d government in the mean while to keep him and | invade the said forteress with main force and hostillity 
his second as hostages and treat them civilly untill they | all which is directly contrary to the second third six- 
exbibit better qualifications or that other commissioners | teenth and last articul of the confederacy and articles 
bring a more peculiar and better answer from any state | of peace between the republics of England and Nether- 
prince parliament or lawful government to the end wee |land and made in the year one thousand six hundred 
may be duly acquainted where how and on whom wee | and fifty-four, and whereas by the said contrived instruc- 
may take satisfaction for the costs and expenses already | tions delivered by the said Colonll Nathaniel Vtie to the 
been at yet to be at in the maintainance and defence of honourable director and councill of the before mention- 
our own. | ed settlement of New Amstel we cannot deduce nor 

— | have in view any superior authority or order for such 
The Tenth Article. | seditions insinuations and seducing of the subjects from 


The said Vtie returning or not returning they’ll fill | their leige lords and their own nation much less to the 


up the commission delivered them in blanck and dis- 
patch the persons therein named or to be named with | 
all speed to the Governor of Maryland if they can con- 

veniently bee dispatched frem thence and may have a 

speedy answer back again If the same cannot according 

as they find matters bee done better and more speedily 

from hence then to cause Mr Augustine Heermans with 

all speed to return hither to dispatch his commission 

from hence In the mean while they’l endeavour so 

much intelligence as in any ways is possible to good 
friend and at Beren Island for our and their use. 


A Commission for Augustine Heermars and Resolvent 
Waldron. 

Petrus Stuyvesant under their high and mightynesses 

the Lords states Generall of the United Netherlands and 


the Hononrable gentlemen managers of the incorpo-! 





| demanding and threatening of such places the indisput- 
able right whereunto can be proved and shown by pa- 
tent from the high and mighty Lords States General to 
the gentlemen managers of the incorporated W est India 
Company and further by bills of sale and conveyances 
of the natives and the possession of more than fourty 
years which therefore being an act against the right of 
Nations and against the above mentioned articles of 
peace made and hitherto religiously observed unto 
whose Judicature and decision all matters of difference 
if any might happen to come and arise between both 
nations must be first and beford referred to the last arti- 
cle of the peace wherefore our said commissioners are 
especially authorized and charged in virtue of the often 
mentioned articles of peace seriously to desire of the 
aforesaid governor and his councill right and justice 
against the aforesaid Colonel Nathaniel Vtie with recom- 
pense for the charges wee have been at and hereafier 
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may be att on his frivolous demand and bloody threat- 
enings for the conservation of our rights to the lands on 
the south river. 

Further by this our open commission desiring that 
our said commissioners as our ffaithfull envoyes Augus- 
tine Heermans and Resolvent Waldron according to 
the right of Nations may be received heard and full 
faith given to them promising to ratifye approve and | 
hold for yalid what by virtue of this commission shall | 
be acted and done as if the same were passed by our- | 
selves Thus done and given under our usual seale und | 
signature at Amsterdam, in New Netherland the twenty 
third day of September, in the year 1659. 








From the N. Y. Com. Advertiser. 


THE MORRIS CANAL—INCLINED PLANE. 


We resume the subject of our visit along the line of 
the Morris Canal. Leaving tle plane at Bloomfield, | 
we passed on towards the summit level—a part of the | 
company striking directly across to the Little Falls of | 
the Passaic, and a part taking Paterson in the way for | 
dinner—of which number were we. By pursuing this | 
route, we had ample opportunities tu examine the works | 
of the Canal. The excavation is handsomely done, the | 
embankments wearing the appearance of solidity, and | 
the towing path neatly finished. ‘The canal winds its | 
way through a fruitful and well cultivated country, pre- 
serving its level for seventeen miles from the plane at} 
Bloomfield. When on a former occasion, two years since, 
we made a visit through this interesting section of coun- 
try, of which we gave some account, the Contractors | 


CANAL. | 99 





And these may be so located that boats can be laden 
and unladen, without a carrying place of a foot. This 
water power will not be lost: anda second Paterson, 
like the first, will, ere long, furnish a heavy carrying 
business for the canal. 

Arriving at the tavern near Mead’s basin, after visit- 
ing the wooden aqueduct by which the canal crosses 
the Pompton river, the party stopped for the night; and 
the forenoon of the following was spent examining what 
is called Miller’s Plane, (from the name of the builder) 
at Pompton. The principle of this plane is somewhat 
different from that at Bloomfield, but it is not necessary 
to go into any farther minute descriptions—assuming 
that the principle of the inclined plane is established, 
and can no longer be regarded as an experiment. After 
dining at Montville, and ascending another plane, con- 
structed still upon a different principle, the party em- 
barked in a boat, and proceeded, on the canal, to the 
great plane at Booneton Falls. Our boat, filled with 
passengers, and heavily laden with stone, entered the 
car without stopping, and was steadily and beautifully 
raised by water power applied to the machinery of the 


plane, to the summit—a perpendicular height of eighty - 


feet—over a plane of eight hundred feet in length. 
This was the fourth plane which we had ascended, each 
of which was constructed upon principles somewhat 
different, but all of which were successful. The first 
plane, however, at Bloomfield, struck us on the whole 
as the most perfect model. 

The experiments, in the view of all the gentlemen of 
the party —and there were several of science, as well as 
of practical knowledge, gave the most perfect and entire 


| satisfaction. For ourselves, we most fully believe, that 


were just beginning to break the ground on the section | while to overcome inconsiderable elevation locks may 
of the canal where it winds round and partially crosses | be retained, still, to overcome great heights, planes will 
over the ridge of rocks in the neighbourhood of the | hereafter be, adopted: and the Morris Canal will have 
great Passaic Falls. In order to preserve the level, a| the credit of introducing an improvement which is to 
deep cut was necessary, for a distance of sixteen rods, | have a very important bearing on the prosperity of our 
through a blue trap rock exceedingly hard, compactly | country, and indeed of all countries, where the govern- 
bedded in chrystals of a pyramidal formation. The ne-| ments have sufficient wisdom, and the people sufficient 
cessidy of this excavation, the hardness of the rock, and | enterprise, to apply the means supplied by Providence 
the high embankment required along the hill side east | for improving their resources by opening chcnnels of 
of it, all presented a discouraging spectacle. But the | intercommunication. For, if planes, which can be con- 
obstacles have been surmounted, and the deep cutting | structed with so much facility, and comparatively at. so 
completed to the required average depth of sixteen | small an expense, will answer the same purpose, canals 
feet. And from the banks of the canal, the line of which | will now be made, where, if planes had not succeeded, 
is about half way up the side of the mountain that) they would not, and could not, have been thought of. 


bounds the yalley of Paterson, ayprospect meets the eye | Fulton predicted that canals would one day wind round 
of a most interesting character. At the left, as you face | 





eastward, the river, after running for some distance over 
a rocky den, leaps abruptly into a dark precipitous 
gulf, whence it runs off at its Ieistre, skirting the vil- 
lage of Paterson. At. his feet the spectator looks over 
the bustling and thriving village, with its numerous and 
extensive factories, full of life and industry, while fur- 
ther in the distance he looks abroad upon the rich val- 
lies of the Passaic and the Hackensack. Paterson itself 
seems to have been considerably extended and improved 
since our last visit in 1827. Several new factories have 
been erected, and the whole air of the place looked like 
health, business, and thrift. 

Following the line of canal, the next formidable work 
is the aqueduct at the Little Falls of the Passaic. This 
great work, of which not a stone was laid, nor the pre- 
parations completed for laying the foundations at the 
period of our former visit, is nearly completed. It will 
be finished in a fortnight, and is the greatest work of the 
kind in this quarter of the world—that is, in either North 
or South America. By means of this aqueduct, the 
canal will be carried over a rocky gulf, by a single arch 
of hewn stone, of cighty feet span, and forty-five feet 
radius. The height of the superstructure from the base, 
is fifty feet six inches. The length of the aqueduct 
is one hundred and thirty-five feet. It is a neble struc- 
ture, and the situation is strikingly interesting and pic- 
turesque. From the Falis, a few rods above, water pow- 


evéry hill and run through every valley. He might have 
added—‘ and climb every mountain.’ And this will be 
true as to every hill on the summit of which there is 
suflicie.t water. And a sufficiency of water for planes 
constructed according to that at Bloomfield, will be less 
than is required of any other plan of canal navigation 
hitherto devised by the wit of man. 


We have just adverted to the disparity of expense 


between locks and inclined planes. The locks on the 
Erie Canal cost 1100 dollars for every foot of ascent. 
The cheapest lock cannot be built for less than 400 
dollars per foot. An inclined plane, we are informed, 
and believe, may be built for 150 dollars the foot, and 
can be managed with as much ease and facility, and at 
as little expense, asa lock. At the Bloomfield plane, 
ene man conducts the whole operation of passing two 
boats, without moving out of a circle of ten feet. The 
economy of substituting planes for locks, is much great- 
er in proportion than that of money. It must be recol- 
lected that in seven minutes, two boats, that is, one up 
and the other down, were passed over the Bloomfield 
plane of 52 feet, and this when there was an inadequate 
supply of water on the water-wheel; a scanty quantity 
having been taken from an adjacent mill brook. The 
water of the canal cannot reach this plane till the great 
aqueduct is finished. With a head of fuur feet of water, 
which there will be when the canal is full, (instead of 
21 inches, which is all there was over the wheel when 


er for mills and manufactories, is at hand, to any amount. | the experiments were lately made, ) there is no doubt 
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that two full loaded boats may be passed over this place | your curiosity will be raised on this occasion; I shall 
in five minutes. Now to pass a boat through a common | therefore give you as particular an account of our Mis- 
ten foot lock, will require at least eight minutes, that | chianza as | have been able to collect. From the name 


is, reckoning from the taking off the horse, to the time | 
of putting him in again. To pass one boat up and ano- | 
ther down by a lock, willrequire 16 minutes. At least 
five locks would be necessary to overcome 52 feet, 
which, instead of five minutes, would require an hour 
and twenty minutes, Thus the difference between locks 
and planes, is in favour of planes as about 1 to 3, as to 
expense, and as to time, 1 to 16. 

The Morris Canal will be navigated by locks as well 
as planes. Though the planes can do much more than 
locks, the capacity of the Canal as to the trade it can 
pass, must be limited by the capacity of the locks.— 
Eight boats can pass a lock in an hour; 168 in 24 hours; 
and 46,000 in 285 navigable days. ‘The boats on this 
canal will be 25 tons each. Of course the tonnage which 
may pass on the canal in an hour, will be 1,150,000. 


or say that its capacity is equal only to 500,000 tons, 
and that for the passage of this, the company, instead 


you will perceive that it was made up of a variety of en- 
tertainments. Four of the gentlemen subscribers were 
appointed managers—Sir John Wrottesley, Col. O'Ha- 
ra, Major Gardiner, and Montresor, the chief engineer. 
On the tickets of admission, which they gave out for 
Monday the 18th, was engraved, in a shield, a view of 
the sea, with the setting sun, and on a wreath,the words 
Euceo discedens, aucto splendore resurgam. At top was 
the General’s crest, with vive vale’ All round the shield 
rana vignette, and various military trophies filled up the 
ground. A grand regatta began the entertainment. It 
consisted of three divisions. In the first was the Ferret 
galley, having on board several General Officers, and a 
number of Ladies, In the centre was the Hussar galley, 
with Sir William and Lord Howe, Sir Henry Clinton, 
the officers of their suite, and some Ladies. The Corn- 


Knyphausen and his suite, three British Generals, and a 
party of ladies. On each quarter of these gallies, and 





Take only the half of this as the capacity of the canal, | wallis galley brought up the rear, having on board,Gen. 


of receiving three cents per mile a ton, which they are | forming their division, were five flat boats, lined with 
allowed to charge by their charter, take only one cent | green cloth, and filled with ladies and gentlemen. _ In 
a mile per ton, and this would a‘ford a revenue so large | front of the whole were three flat boats, with a band of 
we fear to state it, lest it should look like exaggera-| music ineach. Six barges rowed about each flank, to 
tion. keep off the swarm of boats that covered the river from 
| side to side. The gallies were dressed out ina variety 

The great fete given in honor of Gen. Howe, by the | of colours and streamers, and in each flat boat was dis- 
British officers, has probably been heard of by many of played the flag of its own division. _In the stream op- 
our readers, although few of them have seen so detailed | pope the cone of the city, the Fanny armed snp. 


7 : . | magnificently decorated was placed at anchor, and at 
an account of that fete as is contained in the following | some distance aliead lay his Majesty’s ship Roebuck, 


letter, from a person present: which we copy from the | with the Admiral’s flag hoisted at the fore-top-mast-head. 
“Annual Register,” for 1778. The house in which these | The transport ships, extending in a line the whole 


: ‘ length of the town, appeared with colours flying, and 
events occurred, _— * that GOS believe owned by | crowded with spectators, as were also the opemngs of 
the Wharton family, but is now occupied as the Asy- | the several wharfs on shore, exhibiting the most pietur- 
lum for the poor children, under the care of the Guar- | esque and enlivening scene the eye could desire. ‘The 


dians of the Poor, in south Fifth st. near Federal st.— | rendezvous was at Knight’s Wharf, at the northern ex- 
: Cee Liar ob ,tremity ofthe city. By half after four the whole com- 

an useful and interesting institution. | pany were embarked, and the signal being made by 
PARTICULARS OF THE MISCHIANZA, the Vigilant’s manning ship, the three divisions rowed 
EXHIBITED IN AMERICA AT THE DEPARTURE oF Gen. | slowly down, preserving their proper intervals, and 
Howe. | keeping time to the music that led the fleet. Arrived 

Copy of a Letter from an Officer at Philadelphia to his | between the Fanny and the Market Wharf, a signal was 
Correspondent tn London. | made from one of the boats a-head, and the whole lay 
Puitapetpura, May 23,1778. | upon their oars, while the music played God save the 

For the first time in my life I write to you with un- | Ang, and three cheers given from the vessels were re- 








willingness. The ship that carries home Sir William | turned from the multitude on shore. By this time the, 


Howe will convey this letter to you; and not even the | flood tide became teo rapid for the gailies to advance; 
pleasure of conversing with my friend can s-cure me | they were therefore quitted, and the company disposed 
from the general dejection I see around me, or remove | of in the different barges. ‘This alteration broke in up- 
the share f must take in the universal regret and disap- | on the order of procession, but was. necessary to give 
pointment which bisapproaching departure hath spread | sufficient time for ctisplaying the entertainment that was 
throughout the whole army. We see him taken from | prepared on shore. 

us at atime when we most stand in need of so skilful; The landing place was at the Old Fort, a little to the 
and popular a commander; when the experience of | southward of the town, fronting the building prepared 
three years, and the knowledge he hath acquired of | for the reception of the company, about 400 yards from 
the country and people, have added to the confidence | the water by a gentle ascent. ./#s soon as the General’s 
we always placed in his conduct and abilities. You know | barge was seen to push for the shore, a salute of 17 
he was ever a favourite with the military; but the affec- | guns was fired from the Roebuck, and, after some in- 
tion and attachment which all ranks of officers in this terval, by the same number from the Vigilant. The 
army bear him; can only be known by those who have | compzny, as they disembarked, arranged themselves in- 
at this time seen them in their effects. 1 do not believe | to a line of procession, and advanced through an aven- 
there is upon record an instance of a Commander in | ue formed by two files of grenadiers, and a line of light- 
Chief having so universally endeared himself to those | horse supporting each file. This avenue led to a square 
under his command; or of one who received such signal | lawn of 150 yards on each side, lined with troops, and 
and flattering proofs of their love. ‘That our sentiments | properly prepared for the exhibition of a tilt and tourn- 
might be the more universally and unequivocally known, | ament, according to the customs and ordinances of an- 
it was resolved amongst us, that we should give him as | cient chivalry. We proceeded through the centre of 
splendid an entertainment as the shortness of the time, | the square. The music, consisting of all the bands of 
and our present situation would allow us. For the ex- | the army, moved in front. The managers,_with favors 
pences, the whole army would have most cheerfully | of blue and white ribbons in their breasts, followed next 
contributed; but it was requisite to draw the line some- | in order. The General, Admiral, and the rest of the 
where, and twenty-two ficld officers joined in asubscrip- | company, succeeded promiscuously. 

tion adequate to the plan they meant to adopt. Iknow! . In front appeared the building, bounding the view 
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through a vista formed by two triumphal arches, erect- 
ed at proper intervals in a line with the landing place. | 
Two pavilions, with rows of benches, rising one above 
the other, and serving as the advanced wings of the 
first triumphal arch, received the ladies, while the gen- 
tlemen ranged themselves in convenient order on each 
side. On the front seat of each pavilion were placed 
seven of the principal young ladies of the country, dres- 
sed in Turkish habits, and wearing in their turbans the 
favours with which they meant to reward the several 
Knights who were to contend in theirhonor. These ar- | 
rangements were scarce made when the sound of trum- | 
pets was heard at a distance; and a band of Knights, | 
dressed in ancient habits of white and red silk, and | 
mounted on gray horses, richly caparisoned in trappings | 
of the same colours, entered the lists, attended by their | 
Esquires on foot, in suitable apparel, in the following | 
order:—Four trumpeters, properly habited, their trum- | 
ets decorated with small pendent banners—A herald | 
in his robes of ceremony; on his tunic was the device ef | 
his band, two roses inteitwined, with the motto, “We 
when separated.” 

Lord Cathcart, superbly mounted on a managed | 
horse, appeared as chief of these Knights; two young | 
black slaves, with sashes and drawers of blue and white 
silk, wearing large silver clasps round their necks and | 
ams, their breasts and shoulders bare, held his stirrups. | 
On his right hand walked Capt. Hazard, and on his left | 
Capt. Brownlow, his two Esquires, one bearing his 
lance, the other his shield. 





His device was Cupid riding on a Lion; the motto, | 


“The Knights of the Burning Mountain present them 
selyes here, not to contest by words, but to disprove 
by deeds, the vain-glorious assertions of the Knights of 
the Blended Rose, and enter these lists to Maintain, that 
the Ladies of the Burning Mountain are not excelled in 
beauty, virtue, or accomplishments, by any in the wni- 
verse.” 

He then returned to the part of the barrier through 
which he had entered; and shortly after the Black 
Knights, attended by their Squires, rode into the lists 
in the following order: 

Four Trumpeters preceding the Herald, on whose tu- 
nic was represented a mountain, sending forth flames; 
motto, ‘‘/ burn for ever.” = 

Captain Watson, of the guards as Chief, dressed in a 
magnificent suit of black and orange silk, and mounted 
on a black managed horse, with trappings of the same 
colours with his own dress, appeared in honour of Miss 
Franks. He was attended in the same manner as Lord 
Cathcart. Capt. Scot bore his lance, and Lieut. Lyttle- 
ton his shield. The Device, a Heart, with a Wreath of 
Flowers; motto, ‘‘Zove and Glory.” 

Ist Knight, Lieut. Underwood, in honour of Miss §. 
Shippen. Squire, Ensign Haverkam. .Device, a Peli- 
can feeding her young; motto, “ For those I love.’ 

2d Knight, Lieut. Winyard, in honour of Miss P. 
Shippen. Squire, Capt. Boscawen. Device a Bay-leaf; 
motto, ‘*Unchangeable.” 

3d Knight, Lieut. Delavel, in honour of Miss B. Bond. 
Squire, Capt. Thorne. Device, a Heart, aimed at by 
several arrows, and struck by one; motto, ‘‘One only 


“‘Surmounted by Love.” His Lordship appeared in ho- | pierces me.” 


nor of Miss Auchmuty. 

Then came in order the Knights of his band, each at- 
tended by his Squire bearing his lance and shield. 

1st Knight, Hon. Capt Cathcart, in honor of Miss N. 
White. Squire, Captain Peters. Device a Heart and 
Sword; motto, “Love and Honour.”’ 

2d Knight, Lieut. Bygrove, in honour of Miss Craig. 


4th Knight, Monsieur Montluissant (Lieutenant ofthe 
Hessian Chasseurs), in honour of Miss B. Redman.— 
Squire, Capt. Campbell. Device, a Sun-flower turning 
towards the Sun; motto, “Je vise a vous.”’ 

5th Knight, Lieut. Hobbart, in honour of Miss S. 
Chew. Squire, Lieut. Briscoe. Device, Cupid piercing 
a Coat of Mail with his Arrow; motto, “Proof to all but 


Squire, Lieut. Nicolls. Device, Cupid tracing a circle; | Love.” 


motto, ‘* Without end.” | 

3d Knight, Capt. Andre, in honour of Miss P. Chew. | 
Squire, Lieut. Andre. Device, two Gamecocks fight- 
ing; motto, “No Rival.” 

4th Knight, Capt. Hornetk, in honour of Miss N. Red- | 
man. Squire, Lieut. Talbot. Device, a burning Heart; | 
motto, “Absence cannot extinguish.” 

5th Knight, Capt. Matthews, in honour of Miss Bond. | 
Squire, Lieut. Hamilton. Device, a winged heart; mot- | 
to, “Each Fair by Turn.” 

6th Knight, Lieut. Sloper, in honour of Miss M. Ship- | 


6th Knight, Brigade-Major Tarlton. in honour of Miss 
W. Smith. Squire, Ensign Heart. Device, a Light- 
Dragoon; motto, ‘“Swift, vigilant, and bold.” 

After they had rode round the lists, and made their 
obeisance to the ladies, they drew up fronting the white 
Knights; and the Chief of these having thrown down 
his gauntlet, the Chiefof the Black Knights directed his 
Esquire to take it up. The Knights then received their 
lances from their Esquires; fixed their shields on their 
left arms, and making a general salute to each other, by 
a very graceful movement of their lances, turned round 
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pen. Squire, Lieut. Brown. Device, a Heart & Sword; | to take their career, and, encountering in full gallop, 
motto, ‘‘Honour and the Fair.’ | shivered their spears. In the second and third encoun- 

After they had made the circuit of the square, and | ter they discharged their pistols. In the fourth they 
saluted the ladies as they passed before the pavilions, | fought with their swords. At length the two Chiefs, 
they ranged themselves ina line with that in which | spurring forward into the centre, engaged furiously in 
were the Ladies of their Device; and their Herald (Mr. single combat, till the Marshal of the Field (Major 
Beaumont), advancing into the centre of the square, af-| Gwyne) rushed in between the Chiefs, and declared 
ter a flourish of trumpets, proclaimed the following chal- | that the Fair Damsels of the Blended Rose and Burning 
lenge: Mountain were perfectly satisfied with the proofs of 

“The Knights of the Blended Rose, by me, their Her- | love, and the signal feats of valour given by their res- 
ald, proclaim and assert, that the Ladies of the Blended | pective Knights; and commanded them, as they prized 
Kose excel in wit, beauty, and every accomplishment, | the future favours of their Mistresses, that they would 
those of the whole world; and should any Knight or | instantly desist from further combat. Obedience being 
Knights be so hardy as to dispute or deny, they are rea- | paid by the Chiefs to this order, they joined their res- 
dy to enter the lists with them, and maintain their as-| pective bands. The White Knights and their attend- 
sertions by deeds of arms, according to the laws of an- | ants filed off to the left, the Black Knights to the right; 
cient chivalry.” | &after passing each other at the lower side of the quad- 

At the third repetition of the challenge, the sound of | rangle, moved up alternately, till they approached the 
trumpets was heard from the opposite side of the square; / pavilions of the Ladies, when they gave a general sa- 
and another Herald, with four Trumpeters, dressed in| lute. 





black and orange, gallopped into the lists. He was met | 
by the Herald of the Blended Rose, and after a short | 
parley they both advanced in front of the pavilions, when | 


A passage being now opened between the two pa- 
vilions, the Knights, preceeded by their Squires and 
the bands of music, rode through the first triumphal 


the Black Herald (Lieut More) ordered his trumpets to | arch, and arranged themselves to the right and left.— 
sound, and then proclaimed defiance to the challenge in | This arch was erected in honour of Lord Howe. It pre- 
the following words: | sents two fronts, in the Tuscan order; the pediment was 
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adorned with various naval trophies, and at top was the 
figure of Neptune, with a trident in his right hand. In 
a niche, on each side, stood a Sailor with «a drawn cut- 
lass. Three plumes of feathers were placed on the sum- 
wit of each wing, and in the entablature was this in- 
scription: Laus illi debetur, et alme gratia major. The 
interval between the two arches was an avenue 300 feet 
jong, and 34 broad. 
file of troops: and the colors of all the army, planted at 
proper distances, had a beautiful effect in diversifying 
the scene. Between these colours the Knights and 
Squires took their stations. The Bands continued to 
play several pieces of martial music. ‘The company 
moved forward in procession, with the Ladies in the 
Turkish habits in front, as these passed, they were salu- 
ted by their Knights, who then dismounted and joined 
them: and in this order we were all conducted into a 
garden that fronted the house, through the second tri- 
umphal arch, dedicated to the General. This arch was 
also built in the ‘Tuscan order. On the interior part of 
the pediment was painted a plume of feathers, and vari- 
ous military trophies. At top stood the figure of Fame, 
and in the entablature this device,—/, bone, quo, virtus 
tua te vocet; I pede fausto. On the right hand pillar was 
placed a bomb-shell, and on the left a flaming heart:— 
The front next the house was adorned with preparations 


for a fire-work. From the garden we ascended a flight | 
of steps, covered with carpets, which led into a spacious | 


hall; the pannels, painted in imitation of Sienna marble, 
enclosing festoons of white marble: the surbase, and ali 
below, was black. 
partments, were prepared tea, lemonade, and other cool- 


ing liquors, to which the company seated themselves; | 


during which time the Knights came in, and on the 
knee received their favours from their respective La- 
dies. 
for the use of the Pharaoh table; as you entered it you 
saw, On a pannel over the chimney, a Cornucopia, exu- 
berantly filled with flowers of the richest colours; over 


the door, as you went out, another presented itself, | 


shrunk, reversed, und emptied. 

From these apartments we were conducted up to a 
ball-room, decorated in a light elegant style of painting. 
The ground wasa pale blue, pannelled with a small 
gold bead, and in the interior filled with dropping fes- 


toons of flowers in their natural colours. Below the sur- | 


base the ground was of rose-pink, with drapery festoon- 
edin blue. These decorations were heigiitened by 85 
mirrors, decked with rose-pink silk ribbands, and artifi- 
cial fluwers; and in the intermediate spaces were 34 
branches with wax-lights, ornamented in a similar man- 
ner, 

On the same floor were four drawing rooms, with 
sideboards of refreshments, decorated and lighted in 
the same style and taste as the ball-room. The ball was 
opened by the knights and their ladies; and the dances 
continued till ten o’clock, when the windows were 
thrown open, and a magnificent bouquet of rockets be- 


gan the fire-works. These were planned by Capt. Mont- | 


resor, the chief engineer, and consisted of twenty dif- 
ferent exhibitions, displayed under his direction, with 
the happiest success, and in the highest style of beauty. 
Towards,the conclusion, the interior part of the trium- 
phal arch was illuminated amidst an uninterrupted flight 
of rockets and bursting of baloons. ‘The military tro- 
phies on each side assumed a varicty of transparent 
colours. ‘he shel! and flaming heart on the wings sent 
forth Chinese fountains, succeeded by fire-pots. 
appeared at top, spangled with stars, and from her trum- 
pet blowing the following device in letters of light, 
Tes Lauriers sont immortels.—A sauteur of rockets, 
bursting from the pediment, concluded-the few d’arti- 


Jice. 


At twelve supper was announced, and large folding 
doors, hitherto artfully concealed, being suddenly thrown 
open, discovered a magnificent saloon of 210 feet by 40, 
and 22 feet in height, with three alcoves on each side, 
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It was lined on each side with a | 


In this hall, and in the adjoining a- | 


One of these rooms was afterwards appropriated | 


Fame | 
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which served for sideboards. The ceiling was the seg- 
ment of a circle, and the sides were painted of a light 
straw-colour, with vine leaves and festoon flowers, some 
in a bright, some in a darkish green. Fifty-six large 
pier-glasses, ornamented with green silk artificial flow- 
ers and ribbons; 100 branches with three lights in each, 
trimmed in the same manner as the mirrors; 18 lustres, 
|each with 24 lights, suspended from the ceiling, and 
ornamented as the branches; 300 wax tapers, disposed 
along the supper tables; 430 covers, 1200 dishes; 24 
black slaves, in oriental dresses, with silver collars and 
bracelets, ranged in two lines, and bending to the 
ground as the General and Admiral approached the 
saloon: all these, forming together the most brilliant 
assemblage of gay objects, and appearing at once as we 
entered by an easy descent, exhibited a coup @oeil be- 
yond description magnificent. 

Towards the end of supper, the herald of the Blend- 
ed Rose, in his habit of ceremony, attended by his trum- 
pets, entered the saloon, and proclaimed the King’s 
health, the Queen, and royal family, the army and navy, 
with their respective commanders, the knights and their 
ladies, the ladies in general: each of these toasts was 
followed by a flourish of music. After supper we re- 
turned to the ball-room, and continued to dance till four 
o’clock. 

Such, my dear friend, is the description, though a very 
faint one, of the most splendid entertainment, | believe, 
ever given by an army to their general. But what must 
be most grateful to Sir W. Howe, is, the spirit and mo- 
tives trom which it was given. He goes from this place 
| to-morrow; but, as I understand he means to stay a day 
or two with his brother on board the Eagle at Billings- 
port, [ shall not,seal this letter till I see him depart from 
| Philadelphia. 

Sunday 24th. 1] am just returned from conducting our 
beloved general to the water-side, and have seen hitn 
receive a more flattering testimony of the love and at- 
_tachment of his army, than all the pomp and splendor 
of the Mischianza could convey to him. I have seen the 
/most gallant of our officers, and those whom I least 
suspected of giving such instances of their affection, 
| shed tears while they bade him farewell. The gallant 
_and affectionate general of the Hessians, Knyphausen, 
| was so moved, that he could not finish a compliment he 
began to pay him in his“own name and that of his 
officers who attended him. Sir Henry Clinton attended 
him to the wharf, where ord Howe received him into 
| his barge, and they are both gone down to Billingsport. 
| On my return I saw nothing but dejected countenances. 
Adieu, &c. 
{ 








_ FIRST FRENCH MINISTER TO U. STATES. 


From the London Annual Register of 1778. 


An Account of the Ceremony observed at the first Au- 
| dience given to Monsieur Gerard, Minister Pfenipo- 
tentiary from the French King to the Rebel Colonies, 
by their General Congress; a Copy and Translation 
of the French King’s Letter to them, his Minister’s 
Speech in Congress, with their Reply by the Presi- 
dent. 


Philadelphia, August 11. 

Last Thursday being the day appointed by Congress 
for the audience of the Sieur Gerard, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary from his most Christian Majesty, that Minister 
received audience accordingly. In pursuance of the 
| ceremonial established by Congress, the Hon. Richard 
Henry Lee, Esq. one of the delegates from Virginia, and 
the Hon. Samuel Adams, Esq. one of the delegates from 
Massachusetts-bay, in a coach and six, provided by Con- 
gress, Waited upon the Minister at his house. Ina few 
minutes the Minister and the two delegates entered 
the coach, Mr. Lee placing himself at the Minister’s 
left hand, on the back seat, Mr. Adams occupying the 
frent seat; the Minister’s chariot being behind, received 
\his secretary. The carriages being arrived at the state 
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house in this city, the two members of Congress, plac- | 
ing themselves at the Minister’s left hand, a !ittle before | 
one o’clock, introduced him to his chair in the Congress 

chamber; the President and Congress sitting:—the Mi- 

nister being seated, he gave his credentials into the 

hands of his Secretary, who advanced and delivered 

them to the President. The Secretary of Congress then 

read and translated them; which being done, Mr. Lee | 
announced the Minister to the President and Congress; 
at this time the President, the Congress, and the Minis- 
ter, rose together: he bowed to the President and the 
Congress; they bowed to him: whereupon the whole 
seated themselves. In a moment, the Minister rose and 
made a speech to Congress, they sitting. ‘The speech 
being finished, the Minister sat down, and, giving a | 
copy of his speech to his Secretary, he presented it to 
the President. The President and Congress then rose, 
and the President pronounced their answer to the 
speech, the Minister standing. ‘The answer being end- 
ed, the whole were again seated, and, the President 
giving a copy of the answer to the Secretary of Con- 
gress, he presented it to the Minister. The President, 
the Congress, and Minister, then again rose togetiier: | 


} 





the Minister bowed to the President, who returned the | 
salute, and then to the Congress, who also bowed in re- | 
turn; and, the Minister having bowed to the President, 
and received his bow, he withdrew, and was attended 
home in the same manner in which he had been con- | 
ducted to the audience. 

Within the bar of the House, the Congress formed a | 
semicircle on each side of the President and the Minis- | 
ter: the President sitting at one extremity of the circle, | 
at a table upon a platform, elevated two steps; the 
Minister sitting at the opposite extremity of the circle, | 
in an arm chair, upon the same level with the Congress. 
The door of the Congress chamber being thrown open, 
below the bar, about 200 gentlemen were admitted to 
the audience, among whom were the Vice-president of 
the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania, the 
7. i Executive Council, the Speaker, and members 
of the House of Assembly, several foreigners of distinc- 
tion, ani officers of the army. 

_ The audience being over, the Congress and the Min- | 
ister, at a proper hour, repaired to an entertainment | 
given by Congress to the Minister; at which were pre- | 
sent, by invitation, several foreigners of distinction, and 
gentlemen of public character. The entertainment was | 
conducted with a decorum suited to the occasion, and | 
gave perfect satisfaction to the whole company. 


In Congress, August 6, 1778. 


According to order, the honourable the Sieur Gerard | 
being introduced to an audience by the two members | 
for that purpose appointed, and being seated in his | 
chair, his Secretary delivered to the President a letter | 
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have you in his holy keeping. Your good friend and 
ally, 
[Signed] 
Versailles, March 28, 1778. 
[Undersigned] 
(Directed) 
To our very dear great Friends, the President and Mem- 
bers of the General Congress of North America, 


LOUIS. 


GRAVIER DE VERGENNES. 


The Minister was then announced to the President 


‘and the House, whereupon he arose and addressed 


Congress in the speech, which, when he had finished, 
his Secretary delivered the same in writing to the Pre- 
sident as follows: 

Gentlemen, 

The connexion formed by the King, my master, with 
the United States of America, is so agreeable to him, 
that he could no longer delay sending me to reside 
among you, for the purpose of cementing it. It will 
give his Majesty great satisfaction to learn, that the sen- 
ments, which have shone forth on thjs occasion, justify 


‘that confidence witi which he hath been inspired, by 
| the zeal and character of the Commissioners of the Uni- 


ted States in France, the wisdom and fortitude which 
have directed the resolutions of Congress, and the cou- 


| rage and perseverance of the people they represent; a 


confidence which you know, gentlemen, has been the 
basis of that truly amicable and disinterested system, on 


| which he hath treated with the United States. 


It is not his Majesty’s fault that the engagements he 


i hath entered into did not establish your independence 
| and repose, without the further effusion of blood, and 


without aggravating the calamities of mankind, whose 


| happiness it is his highest ambition to promote and se- 
lcure. But, since the hostile measures and designs of 
‘the common enemy have given to engagements, purely 


eventual, an immediate, positive, permanent, and indis- 
soluble force, it is the opinion of the King, ny mastér, 
that the allies should turn their whole attention to fulfil 


| those engagements in the manner most useful to the 
| common cause, and best calculated to obtain that peace 


which is the object of the alliance. 

It is upon this principle his Majesty hath hastened to 
send you a powerful assistance, which you owe only to 
his friendship, to the sincere regard he has for every 
thing which relates to the advantage of the United States, 
and to his desire of contributing with efficacy to establih 
your repose and prosperity upon an honourable and 
solid foundation. And, further, it is his expectation 
that the principles, which may be adopted by the re- 
spective governments, will tend to strengthen those 
bonds of union, which have originated in the mutual 
interest of the two nations. 

The principal object of my instructions, is, to connect 


from his most Christian Majesty, which was read in the | the interests of France with thgse of the United States. 
words following: | I flatter myself, gentlemen, that past conduct in the 


. ; | affairs which concern them, hath already convinced you 

Veuy dace quot fr tends and allies: ; _ | of the determination I feel to nadeethe to obey ae 
The treaties which we have signed with you, in’ structions in such manner as to deserve the confidence 

consequence of the proposals your Commissioners made | of Congress, the friendship of its members, and the 

to us in your behalf, are a certain assurance of our af- | esteem of the citizens of America. 

fection for the United States in general, and for each of 

them in particular, as well as of the interest we take, | 

and constantly shall take, in their happiness and pros- | 

perity. It is to convince you more particularly of this, | 


that we have nominated the Sieur Gerard, Secretary of | Srr,—The treaties between his most Christian Majes- 


our Council of State, to reside among you in the quality of | ty and the United States of America, so fully demon- 
our Minister Plenipotentiary; he is the better acquainted | strate his wisdom and magnanimity, as to command the 
with our sentiments towards you, and the more capable | reverence of all nations. The virtuous citizens of Ame- 
of testifying the same to you, as he was entrusted on | rica in particular can never forget his beneficent atten- 
our part to negotiate with your commissioners, and sign- | tion to their violated rights; nor cease to acknowledge 
ed with them the treaties which cement our union. We | the hand of a gracious Providence in raising them up so 
pray vou to give full credit to all he shall communicate powerful and illustrious a friend. It is the hope and 
to you from us, more especially when he shall assure | opinion of Congress, that the confidence his Majesty 
you of our affection and constant friendship for you. | reposes in the firmness of these States will receive addi- 
We pray God, very dear great friends and allies, to. tional strength from every day’s experience. 


GERARD. 


To which the President was pleased to return the fol- 
lowing answer: 
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This assembly are convinced, Sir, that, had it rested 
solely with the most Christian King, not only the inde- 


pendence of these States would have been universally | 


acknowledged, but their tranquillity fully established. 
We lament that lust of domination, which gave birth to 
the present war, and hath prolonged and extended the 
miseries of mankind. We ardently wish to sheathe the 
sword, and spare the further effusion of blood; but we are 


determined, by every means in our power, to fulfil those | 


eventual engagements which have acquired positive and 
permanent force from the hostile designs and measures 
of the common enemy. 

Cengress have reason to believe, that the assistance 


so wisely and generously sent, will bring Great Britain 


to a sense of justice and moderation, promote the com- 
mon interests of France and America, and secure peace 
and tranquillity on the most firm and honourable founda- 
tion. Neither can it be doubted, that those who admi- 


nister the powers of government within the -several | 


States of this Union, will cement that connexion with 


the subjects of France, the beneficial effects of which | 


have already been so sensibly felt. 

Sir, from the experience we have had of your exer- 
tions to promote the true interests of our country, as 
well as your own, it is with the highest satisfaction 
Congress receive, as the first Minister from his most 
Christian Majesty, a gentleman, whose past conduct 
affords a happy presage that he will merit the confi- 
dence of this body, the friendship of its members, and 
the esteem of the citizens of America. 

HENRY LAURENS, Pres. 


In Conoress, Jug. 6, 1778. 


The Secretary of Congress then delivered to the | 


Minister a copy of the foregoing reply, signed as above; 
whereupon the Minister withdrew, and was conducted 
home in the manner in which he was brought to the 
House. 
Extract from the minutes. 
Cuaries Taomson, Sec’y. 





The following letters were copied afew years since 


from the originals then in possession of a gentleman of 

this city. 

INSTRUCTIONS FROM WM. PENN TO ROB- 
ERT TURNER. 

Ast Thou art to inform ye General assembly of west 
Jearsey yt thou art commissioned by me & my Coun- 
cill to treat wth ym in reference to several things of mo- 
ment relating to ye greater union and good understand- 
ing of this and yt Govermt. 

2dly When admitted to them present thy Commis- 
sion to be read for thy authority wch receive again, and 
procede to particulars. 


3dly. Lett ym knoy yt we are preparing a Bill for | 
arrants and Huc and Cryes of ye | 


a Law to make ye 
magistrates of yt Colony effectual to all officers in this 
Province and Territories ag’t all offenders, especially 


Fellows and Runaway Servants, and such as commit | 
heinous misdemeanors to ye affront of authority, and up- | 


on Condition yt they will dothe like. a thing of great 
importance on both Sides of ye River. 

4thly ‘That after ye Discharge of my Duty wth sin- 
cere affection much Contest and Expence of Time and 
Estate, in endeavouring on my part to make good and 
confirm ye first Grant, and for not joining with E. B. in 
Instruments to contradict and destroy their Right, Iam 
represented in England asa Firebrand from some intel- 
ligence gone thither from Jearsay whilest, 1 never con- 
cerned myself in their affairs after I came into ye Coun- 
trey till 1 was besett wth untrue and unkind Reflections 
as one not keeping my word wth yt People in relation 
to ye Purchase; That I do desire ye Assembly will do 
me yt Justice as to purge me from yt unworthy Scan- 
dal, whispered and fomented by those yt cannot have 
their Lusts on you or me. 


| Sthly. That for ye Support of ye Govermt. in its va- 
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rious Charges in this Province a Bill is prepared of an 
Imposition upon strong Spirits and Liquors by ye Gal- 
lor, Rum, Brandy, and Spirits one Shilling, wine six 
Pence, Syder, strong mault Beer and mum two Pence 
wch seemeth ye most insensible way to supply ye wants 
of our Goverm’t for ye Rich and ye Drunkard will be 
| most concern’d init. Press ym by all means to make 
ye same Law on their Side, both yt their own affaires 
need it, and our Law will signifie little without it: in 
wch take notice of all dry Goods, Indian and other, and 
all Provisions imported are free; as also ye Growth of 
ye Country exported. 

This will be a Tryal of their affection to us, and me 
in particular: Of all which be very distinct, particular & 
free with ym and so I heartily wish thee good success. 
Given at Philadelphia ye 31st of of ye 1st mo, 1684 

WM. PENN. 


Extract from a Letter from W. Penn to Robert Turner, 
dated Lond. 24th 2d mo. 1686. 

“I take notice of wt thou sayst about Poor not labour- 
ers—I shall not encourage such. 

‘Be kinde to new Commers, suppress vice and cher- 
ish virtue. The King has pardon Frds. and they are 
generally releast. things work towards Indulgence here 
for ye present. 

The K. of France very ill, an hand of god upon him, 
a stenchy f-s-t-l- yt ever since his violent usage of the 
| poor Protest’s. has followed him; for tho’ they hant 

much devotion, yet he has been barbarous, and god 
| hates persecution.” 
| The above Letter is directed 
“For my esteemed Friend Robt. Turner 
in Philadelphia. 


_ Extract from a Letter from W. Penn to Robt. Turner, 
| without date, but endorsed “Rec'd 18, 7mo. 1687.” 
| “My present Condition, either as to my private af- 
, faires, or ye publick, in wch I have had no little Con- 
_cernof Jate, at present are a stop to me. Frds unwil- 

ling & ye K. and some of his ministers not very enelina- 

ble to part wth me till this Liberty of Conscience be es- 
| tablished by a repeal of all thos Laws ye Kr has so ten- 

derly suspended: but this to thy selfe. I send 'T. Lloyd 
for Frds ye Declaration, some addresses, and pamph- 
letts written on this occasion, for ye Information, to 
| weh I refer thee. 

“Meetings never larger nor better; a blessed Gen’) 
meeting this year.” 
Directed ‘*For Robt. Turner 
one of the Com’rs of state of ye 
Province of Pennsylvania 
at Philadelphia.” 
Winnsor the 18th 7mo. 788. 
Dear Friends, 1 salute you with that Love with 

' which I ever loved you; and in that truth which is not 
given to Change, and that has begotten in my heart a 
reall concern for your wellfare and happiness every 
way; and [hope your regard and affection is the same 
to me and the prosperity of my poor family as in for- 
mer times, for it would be no little Sorrow to me to hear 
any thing of time or distance having weakened your 
zeal and love towards me and myn. 

I have been afraid least my long (and the Lord knows 
unwilling) Stay should be lookt upon as slighting of 
| you, now I was not like to gett a fresh by you, and so 
| might direct my designes to an home advantage, and 
leave you to struggle with the roughness of a remote 
wilderness; but the lord god almighty knows the sor- 
row, the expence, the hazard yt attends my absence 
from you, and yt my prayers are most fervently, with a 
| bowed soul often powred forth to him that he would 
clear and help my way towards you, with whom I should 
_rejoyce to live and dye: wherefore dear Friends, lett 

not your heart faile, nor yr love decay, but lett yr care 
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be that yt poor Province be not prejudiced any way by 
my absence, all yt is possible in yous; and endeavor to 
sweaten all things, and with the meekness of Moses, the 
Patience of Job to be good example to yt people. | 
have considered your hard task and the Rubs the world- 
ly Spirit putts in your way, yt despises dignitys, and for 
your ease have apointed yt is nota Friend, but a grave 
sober wise man to be Goyer’r in my absence, he marri- 
ed old G’ll Lamberts Daughter, was treasur’r to ye com- 
monwealths army in England, Scotland and Ireland, I 
suppose independent in Judgement; lett him sce wt 
he can doe a while I have ordered him to confer in _pri- 
vate with you, and square himself by your advice, but 
bear down with a visible authority vice and faction, yt 
it may not look a partiality in frds or other then should 
be to act as they have done; and if he do not please you, 
he shall be layd aside; for I doit not yt | am displeased 
with your care, or service, quite the contrary. If in a- 
ny,thing you have differed from my servise, It is 
Lbelieve, because you thought it best for ye Gen’ll 
Service. I desire you to reccive this person with 
Kindnessand lett him se it,& use his not being a Friend 
to Friends advantage. But you must know IL have a 
rough people to deal wth about my quit rents yt yet 
cant pay a ten pound Bill, but draw, draw, draw still 
upon me and it being his Talent to regulate and sett 
things in method easy and just, I have pitched upon him 
toadyise therein. he has a mighty respect of all sorts of 
honest people where he bas inhabited, which with my 
own knowledge has made me venture upon him: I had 
yr leti’r by Ex Blackfann. I have in myn to Tho. Loyd 
communicated my minde about Joseph Growdens busi- 
ness and other matters, but I will add, yt the Assembly, 
as they call themselves, is not so, without Gov’r and P. 
councel, and yt no Speaker clarke or book belong to 
ym that ye people have their representatives in ye Pro. 
Councell to prepare, and ye Assembly as it is called, has 
only the power of I or no, yea or nay. If they turn de- 
bators, or Judges, or complainers, you overthrow the 
Charter quite in the very root of ye constitution of it, 
for yt is to usurp ye P. councels part in ye Charter and 
to forfit ye Charter itself: here would be two assemblys 
and two representatives, wheras they are but one, to 
two works, one prepares and proposes, the other as- 
sents or denys—the negative voyce is by ytin them,and 

‘t is not a debateing, mending, altering, but an accept- | 
ing pow’r. minde this I intreat you, yt all fall not to | 


ieces, 

‘ For Jos. Gowden’s pleading equity ye land, ye char- 
ter equity is not concernd ther, for ye notion of estates | 
in law and equity shows he is mistaken; has he an equi- | 
ty to more than is due’ then where is my right yt he | 
has an equity to wt ismyn. ! am m’r of my own, and | 
yt he must know. Next, for wt ‘I ho. Fairman says about | 
measuring his land and leaving a piece by my order I | 
renounce it, | never gave him such an order, | love no 
unfair thing, and for large quantitys of lands | am con- 
tented they should keep ym yt have ym if they will sell 
at a moderate rate to new comers, else it closes up the 
country from Planters, which hearts the whole. 

For news, I will send all by Ed. Blackfan. ye writts 
issue out to-day. a Parl. setts in 9mo. the King promes- 
ses to exclude ye R. Catholicks from Parl. rather than 
ye liberty of cohscience by a law. fears of war with 
Holland. the Lord order all for his glory, who is wor- 
thy forever. Iam 

your reall and affect. Friend 
WM. PENN 
_ The Gover’r is called Captain Blackwell he comman- 
ded in ye.beginning of ye wars ye famous maiden-troop. 
farewell my d’r love to your Futnilys. Frds as if ma- 
med and the People. 
PThe Direction of the above is wanting. 





Weinvite the attention of our readers to the following 
excellent remarks of our respected citizen on Education. 
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A Discourse delivered before the Trustees, Faculty, and 
Students, of Rutgers College, at New Brunswick, 
(N. J.) on Tuesday, the 14th of July, 1829, the day 
preceding the Annual Commencement. By John 
Sergeant, LL. D. Honorary Member of the Phile- 
cleah Society. 


Gentlemen of the Philociean 


and Peithessophian Societies! 


The occasion which has brought us together is calcu- 
lated to awaken earnest and anxious reflectiuon Youth 
is the season of preparation for manhood. In a short 
time, those who are in a course of training for the du- 
ties of life, will, in the order of Providence, succeed to 
the charge which is now borne by their seniors; and 
distributed among the varied employments of social and 
civilized existence, be called by their own strength, 
each in his allotted sphere, to sustain, preserve, and 
improve the advantages which are derived to them from 
their predecessors. To fit them for the task which is 
thus to devolve upon them, is the design of all educa- 
tion. 

In what manner, and by what means this great desigt’ 
may be most effectually accomplished—what are the 
methods most likely to aid in forming a wise and virtu- 
ous man, an honest and useful citizen, is a question of 
great interest, which cannot be too deeply pondered. 
An emivent man of antiquity has remarkedy with equal 
beauty and force, that ‘‘a state without youth, would 
be like a year without the Spring.’ But what avails 
the Spring, if its blossoms perish without producing 
fruit or seed? If sporting for a while in the gaiety of 
the season, and charming the senses with thelr takooas 
and fragrance, they disappoint the hope which forms 
their greatest value, and dwindle, fade and die, as if 
they had never been? 

The insect obeys the law of it sephemeral existence, 
it spreads its wings in the sunshine, rejoices in a mo- 
ment of life, and then flutters and disappears. The 
brute animaLis governed by its appetites, and guided 
by its instinct. It is neither acquainted with its facul- 
ties, nor capable of impfoving them. The individual 
and the species, for successive generations, move on in 
their appointed course, without undergoing any sensible 
change, as little subject to degeneracy from any neglect 
or folly of their own, as they are able, by their own ef- 
forts, to exalt or improve their nature. ‘They live, and 
they die—they sink into inanimate matter, and are iost 
in the uninformed mass. 

But man is endowed by his Maker with moral and 
intellectual powers, which not only distinguish him from 
all the visible creation, but absolutely separate him from 
any affinity with it. His bodily frame is dust, fearfully 
and wonderfully made; but still a portion cf inanimate 
matter, which cleaves to the ground! His bodily pow- 
ers, his sensual passions and appetites have their dwell- 
ing upon the earth, in common with the animal creation. 
His intellect—his power of “large discourse, looking 
before and after,”’—aspires to communion with intelli- 
gence, and seeks its kindred beyond the limits of this 
life. His animal nature may traly say to the worm; 
‘Thou art my brother! and to corruption, Thou art my 
sister and my mother!” His intellectual and moral facul- 
ties have no fellowship upon earth, 

These faculties are the talent which his Maker has 
given to man. By means of them, he is enabled to exer- 
cise dominion over the earth, and to subdue it to his 
own enjoyment and happiness. By their means too, it 
is intended that he shall exereise dominion over the 
earthly parts of himself—that he shall regulate the ex- 
ercise of his corporeal powers, subdue his passions and 
appetites, and live upon the earth, as if he were not of 
the earth, enjoying the bounties of Providence with 
cheerful gratitude; doing good to his fellow men, and 
exalting, by rational discipline, his own character, and- 
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the character of his race.—This is his greatest glory— 
this is his highest happiness—this is his obvious duty. 
The faculties which thus constitute the high and dis- 
tinguishing privilege of man, exalting him above all 
that surrounds him, and placing him but ‘‘a little lower 
than the angels,” are progressive and improveable. It 
is truc, also, that the bodily powers are capable of some 
improvement. But the measure of their growth is 
limited; and, comparatively, it is soon attained.—Their | 
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| earns by it. 
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it be wearisome; and he rejoices in the repose which he 
He, and he alone, can duly estimate the 
force of the truth, that the sabbath is made for man! Ve 
is thankful for the refreshment and rest it affords him; 
while the habitual idler finds that it only increases his 
weariness. Has the drunkard or the debauchee any en- 
joyment? He has scarcely taken one step in the deliri- 
ous path, before he begins to totter, and finds that by 
associating with vice, he has made a companion also of 


highest perfection seems to continue but for a moment. | disease. ‘They fasten upon him together; and however 
The intellectual and moral capacity, on the contrary, | he may for a while be deluded, he soon becomes their 
flourishes more and more with culture—becomes con- | conscious and degraded slave, the contempt of mankind 
tinually enlarged and invigorated, and yields a daily and | gradually settling upon him, and his own reason appro- 


increasing harves', even when the bodily powers are | ving the justness of theit sentence. The base chains 
visibly declining. 


| he wearsare of his own forging. His own are the pain 





When the bloom has forsaken the cheek--when the | 
beautiful smoothness of youth has yielded to the fur- | 
rows of age, and the step has begun to lose something | 
of its elasticity and briskness—the cultivated and dis- 
ciplined mind, nourished by wholesome food, and enli- | 
vened by exercise, is still advancing in its career, ex- | 
tending the sphere of its beneficent influence, and, as 
it were, supplying, by its own graces, the ravages which | 
time has made in the external form. The light within, | 
if duly trimmed and fed, continues to spread its lustre | 
with unabated, and even increasing splendour, when the 
frame that incloses it has lost its freshness, and begun | 
to grow dim from age. 

But we must also remember, that these faculties are 
liable to debasement and degeneracy. They will rust 
from sloth and indolence—they will decay from want 
of exercise and nourishment—and they will be smother- 
ed and destroyed, if subjected to the dominion of our 
passions and appetites. 


will not submit to exist as slaves. The sluggard suffers 
the light of his intellect to go out. The drunkard | 
drowns and extinguishes it. The onc sinks into a state 


and the disgrace they inflict. 

Self-denial and discipline are the foundation of all 
good character—the source of all true enjoyment—the 
means ofall just distinction. This is the invariable law 
of our nature. Excellence of every sort is a prize, and 
a reward for virtucus, patient, and well directed exer- 
tion, and abstinence from whatever may encumber, en- 
feeble or delay us in our course. The approach to its 
lofty abode is rightly represented as steep and rugged. 
He who would reach it must task his powers—But it is a 
noble task, for,besides the eminence it leads to, it nour- 
ishes a just ambition, subdues and casts off vicious pro- 
pensities, and strengthens the powers employcd in its 
service, so as to render them continually capable of 
higher and higher attainments. 

What mean the cheers which greet the ingenuous 
youth, when he arrives at the high honours of a semina. 
ry of learning? Why do the hearts of his parents swell 


That is an empire they cannot | with unusual gladness, and tears burst forth to relieve 
endure. They were intended to be masters—and they | their almost suffocating joy? 


Why is this epoch in life 


| marked, as it every where is, with such intense and un- 


abating interest? The race is not ended—it is only be- 
gun. One stage is reached, but another not less critical 


of calm brutality—the other, with frenzy in his brain, | succeeds— and even when that is passed in safety, the 


resembles more a savage and maddened animal rushing 


upon his own destruction, but dangerous to «ll who are | 


in his way. Both are guilty in the same kind, though 


| 


whole way of life is beset with temptations and dangers, 
which require all our exertion, with the constant aid of 
a gracious Providence, to resist and avoid. Why, then 


not in the same degree. ‘hey destroy the chief talent | I repeat, this heartfelt rejoicing? It is not merely that 


committed to man, and they degrade and dishonour his | 
nature. 

It has already been remarked, that the higher and | 
nobler faculties of man will not exist in subjection to 
his sensual nature. They decline, decay and perish, 


unless they are allowed to exercise the authority allot- | 


ted to them by a wise Providence. The moment their 


he has acquired the portion of learning which is taught 
in a Celiege; though that is of inestimable va'ue. It is 
that the youth, whose powers have thus been put forth 
and tried, has given a new earnest of character, and a 
new assurance of hope. His habits are measurably for- 
med—his nubler faculties expanded—and his future el- 
evation, in some degree indicated, by the strength of 


just empire is successfully invaded, they begin to lan- | pinion displayed in his first flight. 


guish—resistance becomes gradually more feeble, until 


at length they are overpowered and destroyed. And | th 


As the mother’s eye marks w:th inexpressible delight 
e first steps of her child, and her ear catches, with 


what then is the condition of the individual? Wisdom | thrilling rapture, the music of his earliest efforts to ut- 


and virtue are synonymous, and happiness is their at- 
tendant reward. Folly and vice, on the contraiy, not 
only lead to misery, but are sure to be accompanied by 
it at every step. In their first efforts to shake off the 
wholesome restraints of reason and conscience, they 
have to maintain a painful conflict with the accusers 
within, which constant!y mars and disappoints their ex- 
pected enjoyment. The poison is manifest in the cup, 
and they feel that it is there. They may throw off the 
rein of reason and conscience, but they will still suffer 
from the lash’ When they have gained the victory, 
(as it must be admitted they may,) they have subverted 
the natural empire which Providence had intended 
should be established; and in the wild misrule which 
follows, the conquerors «re sure to be the victims of the 
disorder and confusion they have created. 

Vicious indulgence destroys the body as well as the 
soul. It brings to an untimely end the very capacity 
for enjoyment. Its food is deadly poison. “Does the 
sluggard enjoy his sloth? It isimpossible. There is no | 
rest without labour. Un':roken idleness is more irksome 
than severe exertion; and it has no relief. The diligent 
man has delight in his honest occupation, even though | 





ter articulate sound, imparting her joy to the whole 
household, and making as it were a family jubilee—so 
is the attainment of the honours of a College naturally 
and justly regarded with deep emotion. It fixes an im- 
portant period in what may be termed the infancy of 
manhood, demonstrating the existence of a capacity for 
usefulness, and for further and higher honors. Happ 
are the youth who enjoy the opportunity of a liberal ed- 
ucation—happier still are they who diligently and sue- 
cessfully improve it! 

It isnot the design of this discourse to speak of edu- 
cation in general—but only to make a few remarks up- 
on what is denominated a diberal education—that system 
of instruction which is adopted in the higher seats of 
learning, and leads to learned honours. Institutions of 
this description are rapidly increasing in every quarter 
of our country. If the establislfment of numerous sem- 
inaries of learning is to be regarded as an evidence of a 
corresponding increase of demand for liberal education, 
founded upon a proper knowlecge of its nature, a just 
appreciation of its advantages, and a fixed determina- 
tion to uphoid and even to elevate its standard, this cir- 
cumstance must afford the highest satisfaction to the 
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scholar, the patrio!, and the philanthropist. It will pro- tent and interest, upon which it is not intended now to 
mote the cause of sound learning—it will advance the touch. 


honour of our country, and it will increase the happi- 
ness of mankind. ‘nat such may be its effect, every | 
one must ardently desire. 








When, therefore, we speak of a ‘‘superior education,” 
ora “liberal education,’’ or, which ouglit to be equiva- 
lent, a ‘‘collegiate education,” we speak of that which 
But it must be obvious at the same time, that these | 2s one common purpose or object, and which of course 
advantages are only to be gained by maintaining unim- | 's necessarily itself but one. ‘hat it is applicable to all 
paired, and in all its integrity, the true character of the the youth of a country, whatever may be their condition 
higher seminaries of learning. It is not their object to | Of preparation, or whatever may be their future views 
teach the simpler elements of knowledge. These must | 9 life; is what, as already intimated, it is not intended to 
be first acquired elsewhere, as an in‘lispensable prelim- | affirm. The greater number cannot enjoy its advanta- 
inary to admission. Nor do they profess, as a part of the | 8¢: At the age when the course of instruction in a 
Collegiate course, to qualify individuals for particular | College usually begins, some are obliged to labour for 
employments in life. ‘Hhisisa matter of subsequent ac- | their subsistence; some are condemned to lasting igno- 
quisition, frequently not decided upon till after the Col. | 42ce by the neglect of parents or friends, or by the im- 
lege studies are ended. perious force of circumstances; and some are already 


The design of a College, as it has been well said, is | fixed to the occupations which are to employ their ma- 





3 ; ; | turer - Wew j . 
“tolay the foundation of a superior education;” not to | turer years. We would not be understood by this re 


teach fully any particular art or science, but to discipline | 
the intellectual powers, and to store the mind with such | 
knowledge as may lead to further attainments, and be | 
useful in any of the occupations or pursuits which are | 
likely to be the lot of those who have the advantage of | 
a Collegiate education. Ina word, to place distinctly | 
before the student the high objects to be aimed at—to | 
teach him how they are to be attained—to stimulate him | 
by worthy motives—an4, after unfolding to him his own 
powers, and the mode of employing them, to send him 
forth with a generous and well directed ambition, and | 
an instructed and disciplined mind, to follow out the 
course in which he had thus been trained. 


Such a system, it must be evident, admits of no con- 
cession to individual views or inclinations. It works by 
general means, and for a general end. It proposes the 
same instruction for all; the same discipline; the same 
rewards; proceeding upon the assumed basis, that the 
plan thus adopted is in itself the best calculated to pro- 
duce the desired general result. 


In Sparta, the education of youth was a public con- 
cern. ‘ At an early age, children were taken from their 
parents, and placed under the care of masters appoint- 
ed by the state, to prepare them, according to their no- 
tions to become good citizens. The ancient Persians 
and Cretans adopted a similar plan. With them too, ed- 
ucation was a matter of public regulation. Among the | 
Athenians and Romans, youth were not thus detached 
by law from the authority and care of their parents. — 
But their education was justly deemed to be a matter of 
the highest importance, and conducted, no doubt, upon 
a general system, adapted to their manners and circum. | 
stances. Whatever opinion we may entertain of the | 
methods they adopted, and the end they proposed— 
however different may have been the character intend. | 
ed to be formed, by the institutions of the Spartans and | 








the Persians, from that which modern education propo- | 
ses to cultivate—yet there is one point which has the 
sanction of their authority as well as the authority of 





mark to suggest, that superiority consists in the advan- 
tages we possess—it is only in the use we make of them, 
for which we are responsible, exactly in the proportion 
of their extent. All honest industry is honourable, as 
well as useful. Nothing is disgraceful but idleness and 
vice; and the disgrace they bring with them is greater 
or less, as our opportunities have been more or less fa- 
vourable. In the judgment of mankind, as well as ia 
the awful judgment of Him from whom we have recei- 
ved all that we possess, the improvement required of us 
is according to the talent committed to our care. Much 
is therefore expected of him who has the means of at- 
taining the highest intellectual and moral advancement. 
He is not to look down with a feeling ot pride, upon oth- 
er employments or conditions of life, as if they were in- 
ferior; but comparing himself with the most diligent in 
each—to examine whether he has equally with them 
improved the talents and opportunities vouchsafed to 
him—whether, in the race of honest exertion—the on- 
ly generous competition that all can engage in—he has 
equalled, or excelled them—whether he has better 
or worse fulfilled the duty he owes to his day and gen- 
eration, 

The humblest laborer, who strenuously performs his 
daily task, and honestly provides an independent subsis- 
tence for himself and his family, is inconceivably supe- 
rior to the sluggard and idler, though the latter may 
have had the opportunity of education in a seminary of 
learning. : 

There are some, who suppose that the business of in- 
struction might be better adapted to the inclinations 
and views of individuals—that each studentina College 
might be taught only that which he desires to learn, and 
be at liberty to dispense with such branches of learn- 
ing as appeared to him unnecessary or inapplicable,and 
yet receive Collegiate honours! This is an opinion 


_ which is perhaps gaining ground, and which, it cannot 


be denied, has been adopted by several distinguished 
men, and supported by plausible arguments. 
Education, in all its parts, isa coneern of so much 


i 
i 


succeeding times—that the eclucation of youth having re- | Consequence, so deeply and vitally interesting, that it 
ference to a determined end, ought to be conducted up- | ought not to be exposed, without great caution, to ha- 
on a general plan, and that plan the best that is attaina- | zardous experiments and innovations. Is it, then, sus- 
ble for the end proposed, and carried to the highest pez- | ceptible of imprevement? Is the human mind, progres- 


fection of which it issusceptible. It is not meant to be | 
contended, that in modern times, and in large communi- 
ties, when there isso great an inequality in the condi- 
tion of men, the highest education is, or ever can be 
within the reach of all, or even of a very considerable 
number. In our own country, favoured us it is by the 
bounty of Providence, with advantages such as no na- 
tion has ever before enjoyed, how many are there to 
whom the benefits even of the humblest education are 
not extended! Enlightened benevolence is happily ex- 


sive upon all other subjects, to be stationary upon this? 
Shall not education be allowed to adyance with the 
march of intellect, and its path be illuminated with the 
increased and increasing light of the age? Or shall it 
be condemned to grope in the imperfect twilight, while 
every thing else enjoys the lustre of a meridian sun? 
These are imposing questions, which are not to be an- 
swered by a single word. Admitting the general truth 
of that which they seem to assert, namely, that educa- 
tion, in all its departments, ought to be carried to the 


erting itself with unwearied diligence, to remedy this | highest attainable perfection, and that the methods of 
reproachful evil; and it is to be hoped that the time will | reaching that point deserve our most anxious and con- 
soon come, when not a child will be left destitute of the | tinued attention—it must at the same time be apparent, 


means of acquiring at least the simpler clements of 
knowledge. This, however, is a subject of vast ex- 


| that as long as the argument is merely speculative, im- 
| plying objections to existing methods of instruction, and 
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raising doubts about their value, without offering a dis- 
tinct and approved substitute, great danger is to be ap- 
prehended frorn its circulation. 
There is no doubt that improvement may be made in 
the seminaries of our country—there is no doubt that it 
ought to be made—and it is quite certain that it requires 
nothing but the support of enlightened public sentiment 
to bring it into operation. The improvement adverted 
to is improvement in degree—a better preparation for 
admission into College—a somewhat later age, and of 
course more mature powers—and, as a consequence, 
higher and more thorough teaching. The result cannot 
be secured, unless the means are employed; and their 
employment does not depend upon those who are im- 
mediately entrusted with the care of the instruction of 
youth. Professors and teachers would unfeignedly re- 
Joice in raising the standard of education—in advancing 
their pupils further and further in the path of learning 
—if parents, duly estimating its importance, could be 
prevailed upon to afford them the opportanity—for they, 
(unless totally unfit for their trust,) must be justly and 
conscientiously convinced of the value of such improve- 
ment. But their voice is scarcely listened to. By a pre- 
judice, absurd and unreasonable as it is unjust, they are 
supposed to be seeking only to advance their own inte- 
rest; and their testimony is, on that accouut, disregard- 
ed; when, upon every principle by which human evi- 
dence ought to be tried, it is entitled to the highest 
respect. Their means of knowledge are greater than 
those of other men. They learn from daily experience 
—they learn from constant and anxious meditation—they 
learn from habitual occupation. It is theirs to watch 
with parental attention, and with more than parental 
intelligence, the expanding powers of the pupils com- 
mitted to their charge. It is theirs to observe the influ- 
ence of discipline and instruction in numerous instances, 
as it operates upon our nature—and it is theirs, too, with 
parental feeling, to note the issues of their labours, in 
the lives of those who have been under their charge— 
to rejoice with becoming pride, when following an 
alumnus of the College with the eye of affectionate ten- 
derness, they see him steadily pursuing a straight for- 
ward and elevated path, and becoming a good and an 
eminent man—and to mourn, with unaffected sorrow 
over those who have fallen by the way, disappointing 
the hopes of their parents and friends, turning to naught 
the counsels and cares that have been bestowed upon 
them, and inflicting pain and misery upon all who felt 
an interest in their welfare. Experto crede, is the maxim 
of the law; and it is no less the maxim of common sense. 
Why is it not to be applied to the case under considera- 
tion, as it is to all others which are to be determined 
by evidence? The sneering and vulgar insinuation some- 
times hazarded by those who find it easier to sneer and 
insinuate, than to reason, that teachers, as a body, have 
a peculiar interest of their own, sufficient, upon ques- 
tions which eoncern their vocation, to bring into doubt 
the integrity of their judgment, and thus te make them 
incompetent to be witnesses, if rightly considered, is 
not so much an insult to this useful and honourable, 
and I may add, in general, faithful class of men, as it is 
to the parents who entrust them with their children. 
What judgment shall we form of their intelligenee— 
what shall we say of their regard for their offspring, if, 
at the most critical period of life, they place the forming 
intellect inthe hands of men of more than questionable in- 
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less eagerness of youth, always anxious to escape from 
ihe trammels of discipline, and confide in the strength 
of their untried powers. 

Pride, too, a false and injurious pride, is apt to lend 
, its assistance. Instead of measuring the child’s progress 

by his advancement in learning and in years, the parent 
is too much inclined to dwe}l only upon the advance he 
has made in bis classes, and to note, with peculiar grati- 
fication, the fact, that he is the youngest of the gradu- 
ates. Often, when it is evident to the teacher, that the 
pupil’s lasting interest would be promoted by reviewing 
a part uf his course, the very suggestion of being put 
back, is received as an affront, and indignantly rejected, 
‘though offered from the kindest and best considered 
motives, It is a mistake, a great mistake. To hurry a 
: as 2 . 
youth into College, and hurry him out of it, that he 
| may have the barren triumph of extraordinary forward- 
, Less, is to forget the very end and object of education, 
which is to give him the full benefit of all that he can 
acquire in the period. which precedes his choice of a 
pursuit for life. What is gained by it? If, as frequently 
happens, he be too young to enter upon the study of a 
profession, there is an awkward interval when he is left 
to himself; he is almost sure to misapply and waste his 
_ precious time, and is in great danger of contracting per- 
|manent habits of idleness and dissipation. But even 
should this not be the case, of what consequence is it to 
him, that he should enter upon a profession a year soon- 
er or later, compared with the loss of the opportunity 
of deepening, and widening, and strengthening, the 
foundations of character, which are then to be laid in a 
| Seminary of learning. This opinion is not without de- 
cided support. Many intelligent parents have been ob- 
served to adopt it in practice, voluntarily lengthening 
out the education of their children beyond the ordinary 
|limits. Such an improvement as has now been alluded 
to, ought unquestionably to be aimed at. The progress 
of liberal education ought to bear some proportion to 
| the rapid advances our country is making in other re- 
spects, and to the character and standing which her 
wealth, her strength, and her resources require her to 
maintain. It is especially due to the nature of our Re- 
publican institutions, in order to win for them still high- 
_eresteem with mankind, that their capacity should be 
demonstrated, to encourage and produce whatever is 
| calculated to adorn and to improve our nature, and to 
contribute our full proportion to the great society of 
learning and letters in the world. It would be much to 
be regretted, if the multiplication of colleges were to 
‘have the contrary effect, of lowering the standard of 
education, or of preventing its progressive elevation. 
_Let the competition among them be, not who shall 
have the most pupils within their walls, but who shall 
make the best scholars! 

But may there not be improvement in kind, as well 
in degree? May not the course of studies itself be bene- 
| ficially altered, excluding some, which are now in use, 

and adopting others which have not hitherto been in- 
troduced—changing the relative importanee of differcnt 
objects of study—making those secondary, which at 
present are principal, and those principal, which are 
| now, in some degree, secondary—or, adopting a flexi- 
| ble and yielding system, may not the studies be accom- 
modated to the views and wishes of individuals, permit- 
ting each pupil to pursue those, and those only, which 
he or his parents or friends may think proper to select 


tegrity, to be fashioned by them into fantastic shapes to | as best adapted to his expected plan of life? It would 
suit their own purposes, or gratify their own whims? | be rash and presumptuous to answer that such improve- 
The truth is, that itis an appeal to ignorance, which | ment is impossible; and it would be unwise, if it were 
can succeed only with those who are unable or unwil- | practicable, to check or discourage the investigation of 
ling to think, and is employed chiefly for want of solid | matters so important to the welfare of man. The subject 
argument. is one which at all times deserves the most careful con- 

‘The circumstances of our country, it must be admit- | sideration; and the highest intellect cannot be better 
ted, have encouraged and have favoured an early en- | employed than in examining it in all its bearings. But 
trance into life, and so far have been averse to extended | its unspeakable importance inculcates also the necessity 
education. This cause has naturally, and toa certain | of great caution. It is dangerous to unsettle founda- 
extent justifiably, induced parents to yield to the rest- \tions, Doubts and objections to existing systems, with- 
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out a plain and adequate substitute, are calculated only | ever it may be styled a Collegiate education—a superi- 


to do mischief. By bringing into question the value of 
present methods of instruction, they tend to weaken 
public confidence, to paralyze the efforts of the teach- 
er, and to destroy or enfeeble the exertions of the stu- 
dent. A strong conviction of the excellence of the end, 
is the indispensable incitement to the toil of attaining it. 
Without this stimulus, in all its vigour, nothing rational 
will be achieved. The love of ease, which is natural to 
us all, will lend a ready ear to the suggestion, that la- 
bour would be wasted, and the misguided youth, doubt- 
ing the usefulness of the task that is before him, and 
expecting something (he knows net what) more wortliy 
of his zeal and energy, will be like the foolish man, 
who stood upon the bank of a river, waiting for the 
water to run out, and leave the channel dry for him to 
pass over. 
imentum in corpore vili, is the cautious maxim 
of physics. A generation of youth is of too great value 
to be experimented upon; and education is of too much 
consequence to hazard its loss, by waiting for the possi- 
ble discovery of better methods. It is a great public 
concern, and should be dealt with accordingly, until a 
specific change shall be proposed, which, upon a deli- 
berate and careful examination, shall meet the accept- 
ance of the greater part of those who are best able to 
judge, so that they can conscientiously, and with full 
conviction, recommend it to general adoption, as entire- 
ly worthy of public confidence, let us cling to that which 
has been proved to be good. Quackery is odious in all 
things, but in none more than this. Stare super vias 
antiquas, is a safe precept for all, at least until a way be 
pointed out that is clearly and demonstrably better. 
Speculation, however ingenious, is not knowledge; 
nor are doubts and objections to be entertained, where 
decision is of such vital importance. ‘lime is rushing 
on—youth is passing away. The moments, that are 
gliding by us, will never return. ‘The seed time ne- 
glected, there will be no good harvest. Poisonous and 
hateful weeds may occupy the soil, which, under good 
culture, would have yielded excellent fruit. The cray- 
ing appetite of youth must be satisfied. If not supplied 
with sound and wholesome food, it will languish for 
want of sustenance, or perhaps drink in poison and de- 
struction. The brute animal, without reason, is guided 
by an unerring direction, to ihe provision made for its 
support, each individual obeying his own instinct, with- 
out aid or counsel or restraint from the others. But man, 
excepting the direction he receives to the beautiful 
fountain of nourishment, provided for the short period 
of helpless and unconscious infancy, has no such deter- 
mining instinct. He has a large range, and a free choice. 
“The world is all before him, where to choose;” and 
reason is given, to select for him that which is for his 
advantage. Nor is the rational individual left dependent 
upon his own unassisted intelligence for his guidance. 
Until his faculties, which are progressive, have arrived 
at-a certain maturity, itis inthe order of Providence, 
that he should have the benefit of the enlighted reason 
of his species imparted to him, for his own sake, by 


parents, by teachers, by friends, and by the counsels of 


the wise and the virtuous, which he cannot enjoy but 
upon the terms of being subjected to their authority. It 
is theirs to lead him on his way—it is his to follow the 
path they point to. But if the guide stand doubting and 
perplexed, what will become of the follower? 

That a Collegiate education can be so modified as 
that each student may be permitted to choose his own 
studies generally, or even to a limited extent, and yet 
receive the honours of a College, is a proposition, which, 
to say the least of it, must be deemed to be very ques- 
tionable. 

Without intending to occupy your time with any thing 
like a discussion of this question, it may, nevertheless, 
be allowable to remark, that the suggestion, however 
plausible in itself, seems to be founded in an erroneous 
conception of the nature of such an education. How- 
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or education—a liberal education—it is still only a por- 
tion of preliminary education. It is not desigtied, as has 
already been stated, to qualify the student ina special 
manner for any particular profession or pursuit—to make 
him a Divine, or a Lawyer, or a Physician--but to aid 
in the developement of all his faculties in their just pro- 
portions; and by discipline and instruction, to furnish 
him with those general qualifications, which are useful 
and ornamental in every profession, which are essential 
tc the successful pursuit of letters in any of their vari- 
ous forms, and, if possible, even more indispensable to 
the security and honour of a life of leisure. Nor does 
| it setup the extravagant pretention of supplying him 
with a stoek of knowledge sufficient for all purposes, 
and sufficient for its own preservation, without further 
exertion. It gives him the keys of knowledge, and in- 
structs him to use them for drawing from the mass, and 
adding to his stores. It teaches him the first and great- 
est of lessons-—it teaches him how to learn, and inspires 
him at the same time, if it succeed at all, with that love 
of learning, which wiil invigorate his resolution in the 
continual improvement of this lesson. The momentum, 
| if rightly communicated, and rightly received, will con- 
| tinue to be felt throughout his life. But it is unneces- 
sary to dwell longer onthis part of the subject, as it has 
lately received, will continue to be felt throughout his 
life. But it is unnecessary to dwell longer on this part 
of the subject, as it has lately received an ample and 
able exposition, in a report made by the Faculty of a 
neighboring institution,* which, (if I may be permitted 
to venture a judgment upon the work of so learned a 
body,) does them the highest honor. 

‘The suggestion under consideration would perhaps 
be entitled to more respect, if in fact the destination of 
youth for life always, or even generally, preceded their 
entrance into College. But that, it is believed, is not 
the case. The fond partiality of a parent may sometimes 
| discern, or fancy it discerns ina child, the promise of 

eminence in some peculiar walk. But it would be un- 
wise to decide finally, before a decision is necessary, 
and before the subject is ripe for decision. It is in the 
college that the youth has the last trial with his equals. 
There his growing powers are more fully exhibited, and 
placed in a clearer light. And there, too, it often hap- 
pens, that an inclination is disclosed, which not being 
| unreasonable in itself, a prudent and affectionate parent 
may think fit to indulge. ‘The time of leaving College 
would, therefore, seem to be a much more suitable oc- 
casion for decision than the time of entering it. But 
' even such a decision is not always unchangeable. How 
many instances have occurred, of youth, who, after re- 
| ceiving the benefits of a liberal education, have enga- 
ged in one pursuit, and subsequently, with the appro- 
' bation of their parents and friends, have betaken them- 
selves to another, with distinguished success! Several 
| present themselves to my recollection, and some of them 
of men who have attained, and are now enjoying the 
| highest eminence. 
| How often does it happen, much later in life, that 
men are compelled by circumstances, or constrained by 
a sense of duty, to change their occupations? It is pre- 
cisely in such instances that the advantages of a liberal 
education are most sensibly felt—of that early training, 
and general preparation, which, not being exclusivel 
as for any one pursuit, are adapted to many, if 
not to all, and confer upon the individual a sort of uni- 
versality of application and power. In a moment like 
this, the means which education has supplied come to 
our aid, like the neglected and almost forgotten gift of 
an old friend, hallowed and endeared by the associa- 
tions they bring with them. And in such a moment, the 
individual who, has not had the same opportunity, most 
keenly feels the loss. y 
Nor must we forget that in this our country, every In- 
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dividual may be called upon to take a part in public af- 
fairs, and there to maintain his own character, and the 
character of the state or nation. Andeven should not 
this occur, still he is to mingle in the intercourse of pol- 
ished society, where his station inthe esteem and res- 
pect of others, will be assigned to him, according to the 
measure of hisimprovement and worth, estimated by 
the scale of his opportunities. Being, as it were, a part 
of the Corinthian capital of society, le will be unworthy 
of his p!ace, if he is destitute of the ornaments and gra- 
ces that belong to his station. 

But upon the plan that is now in question, who is to 
choose for the youth the studies he will pursue? Sure- 
ly it cannot be gravcly asserted, that, at the usual age of 


entering into Colleges the choice ought to be left to | 


himself. Why has Providence committed the care of 
children to the affectionate intelligence of parents? Why 
have human laws provided for them tutors & guardians? 


Why have schools, and seminaries of learning been es- | 


tablished, and courses of education and discipline pre- 
scribed, but to give them the benefit of that experience 
and knowledge which they do not themselves possess? 


To suppose that a youth, atsuch an age, is competent | 
to decide for himself what he will learn, is to suppose | 


that he has already had the experience of manhood, un- 
der the most favorable circumstances—that he is compe- 
tent to educate himse!f—nay, that he is already educa- 
ted—and instead of needing instruction, is qualified to 
impart it to others. Is the chwice then to be made by 


parents? To them it undoubtedly belongs, asa right, 


to determine for their-childrey, whether they will send 
them to College or not—but there their authority ter- 


minates. It cannot be pretended that every parent, or | 
that any parent has, or ought to have, or can have a | 
rigiit to decide upon the discipline and instruction to be | 


adopted in a College, though he has the power of with- 
drawing his child, if he think fit to do so. 


Admitting parents to be fully competent to resolve a | 


question of so much depth and difficulty—as many un- 
questionably are—and admitting, too, that their views 
are more wise and accurate, and entiiled to greater de- 
ference than the collected and continued wisdom which 


has devised, and which preserves the system in being, | 


still it would be obviously impracticable to indulge 
them. There could not, in such a case, be statutes, or 
laws, or discipline, or system. In short, there could be 
no government. ‘Io some, it may seem harsh, but it is 
believed to be perfectiy true, that when a youth is once 
placed in a College, selected after due deliberation, the 
less interference there is on the part of the parent, ex- 
cept in cases of manifest wrong done to him, (which 


rarely or ever occur in our principal institutions,) and 
the more unreservedly the pupil is committed to the | 
authorities of the institution, the better it will be both 


for parent and child, 
Above all things, a parent should. sedulously guard 


against the introduction of a doubt into the mind of a | 


student, of the justice and necessity of the authority ex- 
ercised over him, or of the excellence of the studies he 
is required to pursue. Such doubts must inevitably pro- 
duce insubordination and indolence, and will end in the 
disappointment of his hopes. Enthusiastic and ardent 


zeal, an estimate even exaggerated, of the excellence of | 
a given pursuit, amounting almost to folly in the judg- | 


ment of by-standers, are the needful stimulants to suc- 
cessful enterprize. 
them. The heart must go along with the understand- 
ing. A strong passion must take possession of the soul, 
mMspiring it with warmth, and with enduring energy, 
and unconquerable resolution; so that all its faculties 
may be fully and steadily exerted, and overcoming the 
visinertiz of our nature, and deaf and blind to the temp- 
tations that would seduce it from its course, it may press 


forwards continually towards the prize which is to be | 


the reward ofits toils. Sucl ought to be the feelings 
of the youth who is favoured with the opportunity of a 
liberal education. Devotion to his studies, as excellent 
in themselves, affectionate respect for his teachers, as 


| faithful guides and impartial judges, an honourable 


Nothing great is achieved without | 
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| competition with his equals, in virtuous exertion, and a 
conscientious observance of the laws of the institution 
—these are the habits which will lay a deep foundation 
for the structure of future usefulne-s and eminence.— 
The honours of the College, their first fruits and their 
just reward, are the gratitying proofs of a capacity for 
| further triumphs, and constitute the richest, and most 
acceptable offering which filial duty can present as an 
acknowledgment and requital of parental care. 


( To be continued. _) 
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America is destined to be a rich silk growing and silk 
| manufacturing country. But her advances towards that 
| desirable state of things must be gradual and systematic. 
_ Every attempt to do that at once which can only be 

effected in a course of years, must ultimately fail; while 
| patriotism and enterprise will be discouraged by the 
| enormous expense and fruitless labour that will be in- 
' curred. 

It is an old and a trite adage, that in every thing the 
end is to be considered, but it is no less true that the 
beginning also requires the most serious attention. How 
a thing is to end almost always depends on the tnanner 
in which it is begun. Hence when we take a view of 
the numerous and various branches of science and art of 
| which the silk business consists, from the planting of 


|the mulberry tree, to the producing of those elegant 
and delicate stuffs, which daily issue from the European 
| looms, it is natural to ask ourselves by which of these 
branches is a nation to begin? 
As far as [am «ble to uncerstand what has been said 
and written in this country upon this interesting sub- 
ject, it seems to me that it is an opinion pretty general- 
ly diffused that all these things muy be done at the same 
time. f& have heard of projected establishments for 
planting mulberry trees, raising silk worms, and manu- 
facturing silk stuffs of every description. Such an estab- 
lishment can never succeed. The two great divisions 
of human labour, agriculture and manufactures, require 
to be carried on separately and by different hands. A 
nursery of mulberry trees and silk worms can neyer be 
profitably attached to a manufacturing establishment. — 
To say nothing of the immense expense which this com- 
plex system would occasion, it must be evident that the 
profits of the manufacturer should not be dependent on 
the success of the agriculturis'; the risk would be too 
great; one hard winter, one bad crop of cocoons, would 
reduce to nothing the earnings of the artist, and he could 
not with safety carry on his business in such a perilous 
situation. ‘The raising of silk worms, therefore, must 
| be left entirely to the farmer, and the mechanic must 
/apply himself solely to those branches which are within 
the proper line of his business. 

But I bave shown in my former numbers that these 
| branches are various, and that the mechanical part of 
| the silk business is susceptible of divisions and subdivi- 
sions. I have mentioned the three principal branches: 
| 1. The making of raw silk. 2. Its preparation for the 
weaver’s loom, called thrown silk. 3. The manufactur- 
‘ing of silk stuffs. ‘This last branch alone is completely 

entitled to the name of manufacture. To attempt all 
| three at once would require enormous capitals, and such 
an immense undertaking could hardly end otherwise 
than by a failure, which would indefinitely postpone the 
, success of the silk business in the United States. Manu- 
| factures ave of slow growth, and in their beginnings par- 
| ticularly, require great means and powerful support. 
| Recent experience in the case of cotton and woollen 
_ stuffs, has sufficiently proved the truth of this posi- 
| tion. 

1 am therefore of opinion that the produce of the 
American silk worm should be employed as an article 
of foreign commerce, before it is attempted to manufac- 
ture it either for home consumption pr exportation. 
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Great profits are to be derived from this branch of in- | 


dustry, and when it shall have arisen to a certain de- 

of strength and prosperity, manufactures will 
gradually and successively follow in its train. Every 
attempt to force them into existence before the proper 
time shall have arrived, will prove ruinous and unsuc- 
cessful. 

It is by this slow and gradual course of proceeding 
that the cotton business has risen in the United States 
to the degree of prosperity that it has attained. For 
more than twenty years cotton was prepared and sold 
as a raw material, without any attempt to convert it 
into manufactured stuffs. All the labour that was be- 
stowed upon it was that of drying, ginning, picking, 
cleaning, packing, compressing, in short, of preparing 
it for exportation, under the name of raw collon. While 
the country was following that course, American genius 
displayed itself by the invention of the invaluable ma- 
chine called” Whitney’s saw-gin, of which an American 
writer has said, ‘‘that the difference between its ope- 
ration and the ordinary manual operation, is as one thou- 
sand to one.”* During that period of twenty years the 


profits diminished, and manufactures were recurred to. 
This was the natural order of things, yet those manufac- | 
tures have had, and still have, to encounter, many hard 
struggles. Their trials are not yet at an end. 


| 
Thus instructed by experience, as well as convinced 


' 


by the reason of the thing, 1 would recommend the same | 


course to be pursued with regard to silk. Nothing should | 
be attempted at first beyond preparing it in the form of | 
raw material for exportation. 1 shall by and by endea- | 
vor to show the profits that will arise and the results | 
that will follow this mode of proceeding. 
I have said nothing as yet (except a few words, inci- | 
dentally,) respecting the planting of the mulberry tree, 
or the raising of the silk worm ror the production of 
cocoons; neither is it my intention to expatiate upon the | 
subject, Although, undoubtedly, nothing can be done, | 
in the Way of silk, without a sufficient quantity of co- 
coons, I do not see any necessity, at present, for be- | 
stowing much attention upon this agricultural topic. I | 
have observed with astonishment, during my short resi- | 
dence in this country, that although there is not the least | 
encouragement for the farmers and planters to attend to | 
this production, nevertheless the mulberry tree is cull- 
vated, and silk worms are raised in ali parts of ths | 
country, from the north to the south, and from the east 
to the west; I have examined the cocoons produced in | 
this State, and have extracted silk from them, which I 
have found superior in quantity and quality to any that 
I have ever seen; I think, therefore, that this part of the | 
business may be in a great measure left to itself. The | 
main object is to find employment for the silk produced } 
by the American cilizens, and to establish, in some cen- | 
tral place, a regular market for their cocoons. Their | 
industry, stimulated by their interest, will do the rest. | 
The planting of the mulberry tree and raising of the sill | 
worm are not mechanical arts, like the other branches | 
of the silk bus'ness. Many excellent books have been | 
published, and I find are disseminated in translations | 
and abridgments through this country, containing direc- 
tions which need only be attended to, to be successful. 
Experience and observation will soon make the Ameri- | 
can farmers perfect in that business. When they find | 
that their bad or imperfect cocoons do not sell for so 
high a price as the good ones, they will naturally inquire | 
into the causes of the deficiency; it will be the interest 
of the purchaser to give them the necessary information, 
and in the course of a few years the best cocoons will 
be every where produced in the United States, without 
the necessity of erecting dandolieres, as they are called 
in Europe, or pattern nurseries: these are the p!ay things | 








* Tench Coxe on the Manufactures of tne United | 
States, p. 9. 











exportation of raw cotton produced immense profits to | 
this country. The business at last was overdone, the 
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road; he knows how long a time it would take to con- 
_ vey instruction in that slow manner from Maine to Flo- 
rida, and from Philadelphia to Cincinnati or St. Louis; 
| he trusts to the intelligence, the industry, the observa- 
| tion, and, above all, to the interest of those who are to 
supply him with the material that he is in need of, and 
in such a country as the United States none of these 
grounds of reliance will ever prove vain. 

The plan, therefore, that 1 propose, is, that the silk 
produced in the United States be, in the first instance, 
and for some years at least, employed exclusively in the 

| form of raw silk, properly prepared, as an article of 
| foreign commerce, until out of the profits which must 
necessarily arise from that trade, the means be provided 
to proceed to the application of that material to other 
and still more profitable branches of industry, which, 1 
am free to say, will take place gradually, and, as it were, 
of itself, provided no forcing or hot-bed schemes are 
allowed to interfere and nip these fair prospects in the 
bud. I maintain, that a regular market being once esta- 
blished in this country for the purchase of cocoons, the 
production of that article will soon be broug!.t, without 
any effort, to its highest degree of perfection, and this 
country will reach an hitherto unexampled degree of 
wealth and prosperity. 


I shall, in the sequel, explain myself further upon 
these subjects. 








J. D’HOMERGUE. 
8th August, 1829. 





Mammoth Radish —A White Radish was raised this 
season by Adain Kuntz, in Mahoney, Northampton Co. 
measuring in circumference 17 inches, length 16 inches, 


| weight 6}°1bs. So much for Mahoney. 


Mauch Chunk Pioneer. 





METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 
Juty, 1829 





KEPT IN CHILISQUAQUE, BY J. P. 
SANDERSON. 








































2 Barometer. \! hermometer Atmosp. Variations. 
“aS 12 | 3 |9 12)3 | am [rm 
i aa sep eateries fhe in eee pecietarmntieleatetl cilik 
129 4) 29 4 29 4|63 | 67 | 63 | Cloudy | Showers; 
2/29 5|29 5 29 5|63 | 68|69| Cloudy | Rain 

3} 29 6|29 6/29 6} 64170 74 | Clear Clear 
ei 29 ar 64 | 66 | 65 | Rain Rain 

6 29 5|29 5|29 5|70|73| 72 Sunshn. | Cloudy 
7/29 5129 5|29 5|67|74176 Clear | Clear 
8 | 29 2) 29 3 | 29 3|74)79) 80} Cloudy | Cloudy 
9 | 29 4/29 4; 29 4| 69|74|77 | Clear Clear 

0} 29 5|29 5| 29 5|69)|79 | 82| Clear Clear 
1}29 5);29 5} 29 5|71)|79| 82) Clear Clear 

2 

3 | 29 ap 5 | 29 5| 63 | 67 | 72 | Sunshn. | Clear 
14/29 5,29 4/29 4|70|76|82/|Clear _| Clear 
15 | 29 4 | 29 5|29 5|69)| 86) 90 | Clear Clear 
16 | 29 5| 29 5/29 5| 80! 81] 76 | Cloudy | Rain 
17|29 6|29 6|29 6|79| 80 81 | Sunsbn. Sunshn. 
18 | 29 5 | 29 4) 29 4) 68) 70| 72 | Cloudy | Cloudy 
19 

0|29 6 | 29 6| 29 6|71| 76] 79 | Clear Clear 

1} 29 5|29 5|29 5\72)|80| 84 | Clear Clear 
22|29 5|29 5|29 4|/77|88|86|Clear | Clear 
23 | 29 4/29 4|29 4/74/80] 73 | Rain Rain 
24 | 29 5| 29 6/29 6|71)|75|76| Cloudy | Cloudy 
25 | 29 7| 29 7 | 29 7} 65 | 72| 78 | Clear Sanshin. 
26 

27 | 29 8 | 29 8/29 7| 69} 76) 79 | Clear Cloudy 
28 | 29 5|29 5) 29 5|68|73|77 | Cloudy | Cloudy 

29 | 29 4|29 4| 29 4} 69|76)|78) Cloudy | Cloudy 

30 |29 4/29 4|29 4| 741 81|86| Cloudy | Cloudy 
31 | 29 4\29 4|29 4 83 | Sunshn. {Sunshn - 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. ‘at. I will now give you a statement of a part, so far as 


Acéording to Fabrenheit, in the shade, the tempera- 1 know, all of which is raised on a farm not excceding 
ture of the weather at Mauch Chunk, was as follows, | 300 acres. His people are, one grown man, and one 


















































during the time specified. | not grown, but able to plough, one distiller, and two 
— | girls about the house, no slaves, no coloured people 
Fi | ae | does he keep about him. During hay-making and har- 
C € | 4/2 | vesting, he is obliged to get a few more hands, say five 
‘s a Z \2 | OF Six, for about fifteen or twenty days. Mr. . 
© mul ws iee | does not work himself, but is always present to see it 
DATE. © 3 os if el 6 jae | gO on right. 
E |e | 82s = % | The proceeds of whiskey sold in Baltimore, $2,535 
3 3 = = 5" 67 hogs, ragga Acs al! 2 ene 569 
n Wheat, say 500 bushels, at $1.55, - - 775 
Ju'y 1, 1829 | 50 | 69 | 60 | .14 $3,877 
54 | 66 | 63 | 32 
; 48 | 72 | 67 In addition to this he takes many other articles to 
4, | 60 | 64 | 60 |.31 market which I am not able to make an estimate of. 
5, 57 | 70 | 70 | 65 There is oats, barley, hay, fruit and butter; and he fat- 
6, 61 | 78 | 64 |.51 tens from twenty to thirty head of large cattle every 
7, 50 | 77 | 69 year; his land at this time will produce better crops 
8, 54 | 80 | 72 than it did some years ago—you hear no noise, no bustle 
9, 52 | 76 | 70 or confusion, about his house or farm; every thing moves 
10, 51 | 80 | 73 on quietly. We have a hundred farmers in our county 
11, 55 | 821 75 that do as well as Mr. » anid beiter too. 
12, 56 | 82 | 65 |.S0 
13, St | 69 | 65 | STATEMENT 3 
14, | 50 . a Of Flour and Meal exported from the Port of Philadel 
a | oe | ~4 a | phia, during the month of July, 1829. 
17, | 68 | 77 | 73 | Countries. Sup. F RyeF Corn Meal 
18, 66 70 67 | .04 | barrels|barls. |hhds|barls 
19, 68 | 74 | 74 | .06 | England, - . - - 111,770) ...-)eccef oes. 
20, 54 | 82 | 70 British American Colonies,- | 2,845] 2,939]....| 742 
21, | 50 | 81 | 78 Chilian Ports, - - - 1 ODT onc dae es jane 
22, 64 | 84 | 78 Montevideo, - - - i) Pe Pere ‘e 
23, 62 79 69 | .21 | Brazilian Ports, - - ASL oteakoocs ° 
24, 66 | 73 | 68 Colombian Portson Atlantic, | 1,459] ....].... ao ae 
25, 56 | 73 | 70 | Dutch West Indies, - - 462| 100] 162) 269 
26, $5 | 75 | 70 | Danish WestIndies - - | 2,165} 717| 538|1,313 
= oe > | Swedish W. Indies, - — - 100} 100} 250) 200 
, Cuba, - - - - Eat caen: 604s ase 
29, 66 | 75 | 75 emia ciation 
- = =. on 36 | Totals, - - - '24,072'3,896! 95012,524 
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Before 6 o’clock—1782 is the number of degrees of | 7 . _ 
the Thermometer during the month. Comparative Import from New Orleans, from 1st October, 




















The quantity of Rain that fell—Inches, 2.70. Phil. Price Current. 


Note.—On the night of the 4th there was a fall of 0.31. 








i tae : Norristown, Aug. 12. 
Profitable Farming in Pennsylvania. Although this is generally considered the most un- 
[The following extract of a letter, is from one of the | healthy season of the year, our citizens continue to er- 
most respectable gentlemen of Pennsylvania, who may | joy better health than they have done for a number of 
be relied upon for the correctness of the facts asserted, | vears—at present we do not know that any a'e confined 
The articles produced on the farm, exclusive of the | by indisposition, and the business of our Physicians is sé 
whiskey, hogs, and wheat, would certainly amount to | dull that two of them are now absent on excursions of 
sufficierit to pay the expenses of the farm, and trans- | pleasure. We have not recorded any deaths in our Bo- 
portation of the three principal articles to market—the | rough since the 26th of June last. Report says that the 
cattle would be worth about $30 a head-—$ 600, if only | country is much more infected with the Fever and Ague 
twenty were fattened. With the article of butter alone, | than this place. Herald. 
we learn verbally, he pays all his grocer’s bills. A brief | 
remark on this subject is sufficient—if we had more | eee oe  eaviaibA? wind la @ILi one : 
: rin eve vIN 
such fermers, we should hear less of a | GEDDES, tte. 59 Locnst Street, Philadelphia; where, and at’ 
<0 . ; * | the PUBLICATION OFFICE, IN FRANKLIN PLACE, sceond 
Extract—Cohunbia, July 16, 1829. } door back of the Post Office, (back room) subscriptions will be 


2 . : M + | thankfully received. Price FIVE DOLLARS per annum, payable 
Some time since I mentioned something respceting ,annually by subscribers residing in or near the city, or wilere 


my son-in-law’s farming, which you seemed sdrprised | isan agent. Other subscribers pay in advance, 


y to Sth August, for 1829. Sugar and Molasses from 
: Altakapas included. f 
1782—31—57 add before 6. 
2359--31~76 add at Noon. Sugar. | Molasses. | Tobacco. | Cotton. 
2173—31—69 add at Sunset. | hhds. hhds. hhds. bales. 
——— | 1828 | 9,253 1,549 1,867 9,546 
3)203 | 1829 | 11,558 | 92,992 1,140 | 2,673 
: s 2,305 ; 
67 add mean average per day, during the i | 7 | ee | 797 | 6.873 
Sixth month. ailaneataieaesten cal pes | 
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